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As this is written, full supplies of your favorite 
Gold Medal Champion, Gold Medal Dread- 
nought and Gold Medal Tournament nets are 
still “just around the corner.”’. . . But at least 
we can see the corner! ...And we can 
tell that, in a couple of months at the 
outside, all quotas will be forgotten , 
and your orders will be filled com- } 
pletely and promptly. ... We’ve been sup- | 
plying some nets for everyone since October. © 
So send in your orders and by the time the | | 
weather’s warmer we'll fill your needs with J 
the same rugged nets that built Gold Medal § 
Nets’ reputation. 
Until then, thanks 
for your loyalty, 
thanks for your 
patience. 
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THE ULTIMATE IN 
WHITE WOOL SOCKS 


Whether you're bowling, boxing, playing basketball or base- 
ball... comfort for your feet is important. Adler Sportmaster 
socks are made expressly to meet the needs of sportsmen. 
Their long wool fibres cushion your feet comfortably. Make 
playing for long periods a real pleasure. Get Sportmaster 
today ... at leading sporting goods stores everywhere or 
write THE ADLER COMPANY, CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. 


*Reinforced heel and toe 
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DEALERS ARE GETTING STOCKS OF... 
NO. ¢ 
ALL... 4 
TING... 
ALL.. 2 | 
Yes...and they will continue to 7 
ot receive increasing stocks as the | 
«.e| days roll by. We are doing the 
best wecan to make present produc- 
tion capacity go a long way. 
IN 
If there were more of the finest materials 
cum and an abundance of skilled, experienced — 
‘bine, | _ craftsmen there would be more Rawlings 
na equipment available. But we’re making no 
compromise with Quality. 
cael: As always, Rawlings is, and will continue to be, | 
synonymous with superior materials deftly designed 
| and expertly manufactured. 
er r _ Ask your dealer about Rawlings Athletic Equipment — 
lm | the finest in the field. 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY - ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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N the past couple of months, at 


least two of our authors (John 

Lawther and Birney Crum) 
have uppercutted that venerable in- 
stitution known as “‘pep talking.” 

As far as we’re concerned, this 
didn’t constitute illegal use of the 
hands. On the contrary, it consti- 
tuted very legal use of the heads. 

Can you think of anything sillier 
and hammier than an old-fashioned 
pep talk? How can a coach—even 
an ex-mummer—exhort his boys to 
burst an extra blood vessel for dear 
old Kickapoo High? If not for the 
Orange and Black, then for the dear 
old loyal fans or for the coach’s 
dear old sick maiden aunt. Gee, 
fellers, win one for the old lady! 

The average school kid is a pretty 
shrewd article—sophisticated, sharp, 
not easily taken in by hokum. The 
heat and drama of the contest may 
dull his acuity. But he doesn’t easily 
succumb to contrived schmaltz. 

Yet there are coaches who per- 
sist in peddling phoney emotional 
appeals. We don’t say all of them 
make fools of themselves. Some of 
the boys are real artists at it. Their 
inspired histrionics can  goose- 
pimple a cigar store Indian. 


NUTE ROCKNE is a classic ex- © 


ample. Who else could seriously 
implore a group of husky football 
players to ‘“‘Win one for the old 
Gipper.” Or, after staying away for 
an entire intermission, thrust’ his 
head into the doorway and grunt, 
“Fighting Irish, bah!” (Another 
version is, “All right, girls, let’s 
go.”) Then slam the door, leaving 
his team burning with outraged 
pride and determination. 


Personally we’d split a gut at 


such obvious sophomorish devices. 
But they always 
Fighting Irish of Rockne’s day al- 
ways tore their opponents apart in 
the second half. 

Rockne, of course, was one in a 
million—make that two million. 
We heard him just once—in an in- 
treduction to a football movie 
starring those ferocious 125-pound 
halfbacks, Lew Ayres and William 
Bakewell (before using). 


there and fight 


worked. The 


URING the unveiling of the 

screen credits, you heard Rockne 
giving one of his famous pre-game 
pep talks. The words themselves 
were banal—something about hold- 
ing steady in defensive territory 
and letting go with everything upon 
reaching the opponents’ 20. 

But the timber of Rockne’s voice, 
his phrasing, the way he built up 
his speech—were incredibly stirring. 
His delivery was not a chance gift. 
Rockne made a continuous study 
of public address, and was far more 
sensitive about criticisms of his 
public speaking than about his foot- 
ball teams. 

No one could beat him at arous- 
ing a crowd—¥in or out of a locker 
room. Once, at a banquet, he was 
called on to fill in for a speaker who 
failed to appear. He rose apologeti- 
cally and told the guests he really 
didn’t know what to say. 

However, since many people were 
curious to know what he told his 
team between halves of a close 
game, he said he might try to dem- 
onstrate. Then he began to describe 
the atmosphere of the dressing 
room with its fumes of liniment and 
sweat, of nervous tension and un- 
certainty. 

Gradually, he wove a magic spell. 
The whole audience felt the pull, 
the power of the leader to inspire. 
They could smell the liniment and 
the sweaty jerseys. Gradually 
their pulses rose with the mounting 
excitement. 

Steadily Rockne went on, the 
master orator creeping up on his 
climax. Rythmically he iterated the 
chanting line: “We are going out 
FIGHT!” The 
listeners leaned forward in their 
chairs, hypnotized. , 

At last, Rockne wat taking off on 
his final soar, demanding dramati- 
cally of his fighting team (and his 
audience): “Now, we are going out 
there to fight ... FIGHT and WIN!” 
And then he demanded heroically 
with smashing abruptness: “Are 
you with me?” 

En masse the audience rose and 
shouted, “YES!” Then they looked 
at one another sheepishly and 


slipped back into their chairs, real- 
izing how they had been tricked, 
how they had lost themselves com- 
pletely in a magnetic personality. 


the modern coach, the old 

-whoop-and-holler technique is 

as dated as standing guards. The 

modern coach spends the half-time 

going over mistakes, offering cor- 

rections and plotting changes in 
strategy. 

If he thinks his boys need spirit- 
ual stimulation, he waits. until 
they’re ready to take the field— 
then gives it to them quietly, force- 
fully and, most important of all, 
maturely. 

The most stirring talk (note the 
omission of “pep’’) we ever heard 
was delivered by a freshman foot- 
ball coach. A small, soft-spoken, un- 
prepossessing fellow, he combined 
a superlative coaching talent with 
a wonderful psychological under- 
standing of boys. 

As material went, we were a 
pretty punk outfit that year. Some- 
how, though, we managed to win 
our first three games. Our efforts, 
however, apparently never im- 
pressed Coach. During the half, he 
would tell us how dissatisfied he was 
with our performance, indicating 
the myriad errors and how lucky 
we were to be playing a weak op- 
ponent. 

Our last game was against Rut- 
gers—and the Rutgers frosh was 
loaded that year. They proceeded 
to take us apart with the utmost 
ease. We staggered into the dressing 
room at the half, about three or 
four touchdowns to the bad. We 
awaited Coach despondently. Here’s 
where we get it, we thought. 

Coach came in and motioned us 
together. We formed our usual 
sprawling circle, and he started. His 
talk went something like this: 

“Fellers, I want to tell you I’m 
proud of you. You’re playing fine 
ball—the best you’ve played all sea- 
son. I can’t expect anything more. 
Just try to keep it up. You’ve made 
me happy to see that my time with 
you hasn’t been wasted. I’m grate- 


(Continued on page 24) 
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OF ATHLETIC LEATHER GOODS 


Pioneers in this age of specialization, we long have adhered to 
the policy of making "Not the Largest Line of Athletic Leather 
Goods, but the Best.'! This belief that it is far wiser to make a 
few items and make them better, has skyrocketed Nokona Ath- 
letic Leather Goods to their present position as ''A Leader in 
the Field." The wide acceptance of this fine equipment is proof 
enough for us that our thinking on this matter is right. Isn't it 
proof enough for you? | 
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N ANOTHER month or so, several 
thousand high school. basketball 
teams will be bustin’ out all over in 
their efforts to win their state tour- 
naments. 

Most of the coaches will be vet- 
erans, men who have been through 
it all before—who know how to 
handle their boys, how to keep them 
at a peak, how to prevent the jitters. 

‘Other coaches will be having their 

first fling at the championship. It is 
to these coaches that the accompa- 
nying suggestions are projected. 
- Since methods are evolved through 
experience, a word on the Pennsyl- 
vania setup should not be remiss at 
this point. : 

The state single-elimination tour- 
nament is divided into district, inter- 
district, Eastern and Western Re- 
gional, and East-West final. 

Eastern Penna., otherwise known 
as District 11 of the state association, 
is one of the hot beds of basketball. 
Within this district are eight and 
sometimes nine leagues, embracing 
an average of eight teams a league. 
Some leagues are so large they must 
be divided into sections to finish in 
time for the district tournament. 

The District 11 teams are very 
evenly matched. Often one or two 
playoffs are needed to decide the 
winner. The size of the school makes 
ho difference. Over the years, the 
championship has been about equally 
divided between large and small 
schools. 

In preparing a team for tourna- 
ment play, the factors to consider 
are: condition, scouting, coach’s re- 


by J. Birney Crum 


J. Birney Crum can speak on preparing a 
team for tournament play, with authority. His 
Allentown High School five waltzed off with 
the Pennsylvania title last year. 


sponsibility, and tournament offen- 
sive and defensive play. 
Condition. A team should hit its 


peak for the season—both mentally 


and physically. The poorly condi- 
tioned or stale five will not go far. 

During the latter part of the 
schedule, everyone should be tour- 
nament-conscious. Sacrifice is nec- 
essary. The players’ one aim should 
be to go farther than anyone expects. 

Rest is an important factor. The 
team must know how to conserve its 
energy. Give your boys just enough 


good use of your reserves. 

Seldom, if ever, does a five-man 
team make the grade. Ten-man 
teams have a chance. One of the 
best ways to keep a team in con- 
dition is by constant review of the 
fundamentals. A well-grounded five 
is hard to beat. “Rest on offense, 
work on defense!’’ is a good motto. 

Scouting. I don’t approve of allow- 
ing a team to watch the next op- 
ponent play. This practice has cost 
many a game. Wrong impressions, 
weak opponents, etc., may give your 
boys a distorted picture of the oppo- 
nents’ ability. They may wind up 


either over-confident or depressed. 


This happens to the most experi- 
enced of teams. Remember the 
Yankee-Pittsburgh world series of 


work to keep them on edge. Make | 


1927. The Pirates turned out en 
masse to watch the Yankees in bat- 
ting practice. Miller Huggins, aware 
of the rivals in the stands, had his 
batting-practice pitchers groove 
every pitch. The Yankee sluggers 
(Ruth, Gehrig and Co.) tore the 
cover off the ball. The Pirates, awed 
at this exhibition, left the park half- 
beaten. 

In preparing for each game, you 
must know the opponents’ person- 
nel, style of play (both offense and 
defense), idiosyncracies of the out- 
standing players, etc. 

You must also know the mechanics 
of their fast break, delayed offense, 
screening pattern, favorite continu- 
ity, and pet plays. You may scout 
the enemy yourself or have an assis- 
tant or former player do it for you. 

Once the aforementioned points 
have been determined, teach them 
to your second team for demonstra- 


tion purposes. Go over them until - 


every man on the squad is thor- 
oughly acquainted with the style of 
play he can expect to meet. 

Coach’s responsibility. Make sure 
your pre-game talk instills confi- 
dence. Once the team goes into ac- 
tion, each player is on his own. 

The half-time conference is very 
vital. Do-or-die pep talks are passe. 
This time should be utilized as an 
instructional period. _ 

Regardless of the score, allow the 
squad a few moments alone before 
talking to them. Then get down to 
the problem at hand. Go over the 
mistakes, offer corrections and rec- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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One of the most gifted fly chasers in base- 
ball during his 12-year stretch with six major 
league clubs, Ethan Allen holds both B.S. and 
M.A. college degrees. Since his retirement, 
the erudite Mr. Allen has served in the pub- 
licity department of the National League, 
shared a radio program with Lefty Gomez, 
written two excellent texts (“Major League 
Baseball’’ and ‘Winning Baseball’), and in- 
vented several juvenile games. 


N the beautiful new baseball 

world of the millennium, the 
team on the field will close its eyes 
and shut its ears while the opposing 
| coach stands up and yells instruc- 
_— tions to his hitters and runners. 
 &§ Until that lucky day, you’ll have 
—: to continue relaying your instruc- 


_— tions the hard way—through care- 
: | fully camouflaged, surreptitious sign 
codes. 


For schoolboy ball, you need a 
simple, easily flashed, easily recog- 
2: nized system. Remember, the main 

| object is not to fool the opponents, 
but to communicate information. 

That doesn’t mean no effort should 
be made to conceal the code. The 
signs should be carefully disguised. 


Running Squeeze 


But at the same time they should | 


be easily intelligible to any lodge- 
member looking for them. | 

Since coaches are always being 
studied for give-aways, obvious 
signs are useless. Recommended are 
types that harmonize with natural 
movements. The opponents may 
note these gestures, yet impute no 
significance to them. 

Who should flash the signs? Big- 
league managers use the indirect 
method. They transmit the signs to 
their base coaches, who, in turn, re- 
lay them to the players. 

The first-base coach may give the 
signs to a right-hand batter, and 
the third-base coach to a left- 
hander. On steals, the first-base as- 
sistant tips off runners on first, 
while the third-base coach works 
with the runners on second and 
third. 

Some managers employ a still bet- 
ter system. They have their third- 
base assistant flash all steal signs. 
That way, with first and third oc- 


FROM THE BENCH 


Running Sque 


eze Single ees 


cupied and a double steal in prog. 
pect, both runners are sure of get. 
ting the sign. 

The indirect system works fine jy 
big-league ball. Having alert, high. 
ly trained coaches to work with, the 
manager doesn’t have to wory 
about coaches missing signs, misip. 
terpreting them, foolishly | giving 
them away, or mangling the relay 
to the players. 

The high school coach isn’t 
fortunate. His coaches are young 
inexperienced hands—usually see. 
ond stringers. They’re the too many 
cooks that spoil the broth. Inasmuch 
as a missed sign may cost a game 
the schoolboy coach would do well 
to dispense with intermediaries and 
flash the signs direct to the players, 

The school man may give his 
signs with a great deal of security. 
The tendency of the opponents is to 
watch the men on the coaching lines 
rather than the man on the bench. 
Then, again, high school teams play 


each other so infrequently that at- 
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tempts to steal signs are rarely re- 
warded. 

Here is a simple set of signs that 
any school man may adopt with a 
minimum of confusion. 

Take sign—any natural gesture 
that brings the hands together. For 
example, leaning over, resting fore- 


arms on thighs and clasping hands. 


Or, rubbing one hand with the 
other. Or, clapping. The batter is 
always hitting away until the coach 
flashes the take sign. 

Sacrifice bunt—touch peak of cap. 
The batter lays the ball down only 
if it is to his liking. The runner 
holds up until the bat meets the 
ball. 


Running squeeze play—covering 


letters on cap. There are two types 
of squeezes— the safety and the 
running. The former is executed 
when the first or third baseman is 
playing deep. The coach flashes the 
sacrifice bunt sign and the batter 
picks a good ball and lays it down. 
The runner on third takes a normal 
lead. If the bunt is good, he comes 


Take 


Double Steal 


Ring 


FROM THE COACHING LINE (CHARLIE GRIMM) 


in. If not, he holds up. 


On the running type squeeze, the 
runner starts with the pitch. The 
batter must offer. The play may be 
used with the infield either deep or 
close. 

This is somewhat similar to the 
hit-and-run and places a great deal 
of responsibility on the batter. 

Steal—one hand (left) on knee. 

Double steal—both hands on 
knees. | 

Hit - and - run — touching collar 
(natural gesture, such as loosening 
collar or running finger around). 
Generally speaking, the hit-and-run 
isn’t a good play, especially in high 
school ball. Very few players can 
meet the ball and direct it properly. 

Some managers, in addition to the 
regular coaching signs, employ 


word signs to inform the batter 
when runners will try to steal. In 
this case, the player’s name is fre- 
quently used as an indicator, being 
preceded by certain word combina- 


tions, such as “Get a hold of one, 
Mike!” and ‘Make it be over, 
Chick!”’ 

The batter may then stand erect 
in the rear of the batting box, fake 
a bunt or deliberately miss a first 
or second strike to aid the steal. 

Just as important as the flashing 
is the receiving of the sign. The best 
time for a runner to turn to the 
bench is immediately upon arrival 
at a base. As the pitcher fiddles off 
the rubber, the runner may glance 
casually in the direction of the 
coach. 

As the  ball-and-strike count 
changes on the batter, the runner, 
upon returning to the bag after 
every pitch, may shoot a _ swift 
glance at the bench for a sign. 

The batter may get his instruc- 
tions before stepping into the box. 
This is particularly true of running 
squeeze bunts and sacrifices. 

As the count alters the strategic 
situation, he may step out of the 
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box and look casually at the bench 
for a sign. | 


- Catcher’s signs 


On defense, the large bulk of the 
signs are flashed by the catcher. 
These, too, should be simple and 
easily comprehended. The catcher 
should stoop with the feet close to- 


gether and pointing straight ahead, 


the knees apart and the trunk bent 
slightly forward. 

Since all catchers throw right- 
handed, the left arm rests on the 


left thigh and the glove hand ex-. 


tends palm inward beyond the knee. 
The signs are given with the right 
hand against the inside of the right 
thigh. The fingers never show be- 
low the crotch, otherwise an alert 
opponent may steal the sign from 
behind. 

The catcher gives five signs. Three 
of these indicate the assortment of 
pitches. The other two involve an 
attempt to catch a runner off base— 
one sign designating the pitch-out 
to the pitcher and the other in- 
forming the particular infielder to 
cover his base. 

The latter is given as the catcher 
takes the sign position. If the in- 
fielder acknowledges the sign (by 
touching the peak of his cap, for ex- 
ample), the pitch-out is flashed to 
the pitcher. 

Single signs are usually employed 
with no one on second. One finger 
may indicate a fast ball, two fingers 
a breaking ball, three a slow ball, 
the clenched hand a pitch-out, and 
the hand on the glove for the in- 
fielder to cover. 

Since there are four infielders, 
the catcher often has four signs 
similar to the hand-on-glove signal. 


- Hence, if more than one runner is 


on base, the catcher can indicate 
exactly who is to cover. The signs 
to the first and second basemen 
may be given with the right hand; 
those to the third baseman and 
shortstop with the left hand. 

Placing the right hand on the end 
of the glove could be the sign for 
the first baseman, removing the 
glove for the second baseman, per- 
mitting the glove hand to hang to 
the inside of the left leg for the 
shortstop, and dangling the glove on 
the outside of the left leg for the 
third baseman. 

Another method is to pick up dirt 
and toss it underhand toward the 
player expected to cover. This 
breaks the pitch-out down to one 
sign. If the catcher is addicted to 
pitch-outs, however, this sign is 


_ likely to be discovered by the op- 


ponents. 
Since a runner on second is in 


ideal position to steal the catcher’s 


Signs, many coaches equip their 
backstops with an alternate sign 
system. This is hardly necessary in 
high school ball. But if you’re been 
victimized by this sort of thievery, 
you may want to protect yourself. 

There are any number of methods 
to complicate the catcher’s signs. 
One of the most common ways is to 
include the sign in a series of digit 
movements. 

For instance, suppose one finger 
means a fast ball, two a breaking 
ball, and three a slow ball. Instead 
of having the catcher just flash the 
one sign, have him flash three. The 


second showing of the fingers may © 


designate the actual sign. | 

Thus, one finger followed by one 
finger and then two fingers would 
indicate a fast ball; one finger, two 
fingers and one finger a breaking 
ball; and two fingers, three fingers, 
and two fingers a slow ball. 


Miscellaneous signs 


When you want the batter pur- 
posely passed, call to the catcher 
and point towar&- first base. 

The infield can be moved forward 
or backward with hand signs. To 
keep the infield back, hold the hands 
with the palms toward the infield- 
ers. To move the infield to the 


short position, wave the hands to- 


ward your chest. With the infield 
in, a similar waving of the hands 
toward the infielders means the 
deep positions should be taken. 

A halfway position may be desig- 
nated by raising the arms with 
wrists crossed. These signs should 
be given to the infield captain or 
the nearest infielder. The receiver 
is charged with relaying the infor- 
mation to the other players. 

The coaches on first and third 
should also have their signs. The 
coach on first does most of his work 
by voice: “Come on, dig!’’, “Make 
your turn!’’, ‘Watch out!’, “Get 
back!’’, No!”, “Tag up!”’, etc. 

The third-base coach also uses his 
tonsils. But his is a more important 
job. He must take care of the run- 
ner coming into third, holding him 
up or sending him in. 

If a runner on first tears into sec- 
ond, and the third-base coach sees 
he will be unable to reach third 
safely, the coach should stand erect 
and hold the palms of the hands 
toward second base. 

If the runner can reach third, the 
coach should stand similarly and 
wave the right hand toward the 
chest, using only forearm action. 

Once the runner continues to 
third, he-must be guided into the 
bag. If the play is apt to be close, 
the coach must indicate a slide. 
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On throws to the left field side of: 
the bag, the coach should crouch oul 
the plate side and hold the j 
low with the palms down. 4 

A similar position should be takmil 
on the left field side of the bag if thm 
throw is to the plate side. Thegal 
positions indicate which side of hal 
bag to slide into. . 4 

If the coach sees that the runngm 
can make third safely without sligiama” 
ing, he should raise his hands With Ja 
palms facing the runner. That mean 
stop. 
The runner should be instructaji 
to take a swift glance at the baila 
in these situations so that he may Fas 
advance on a misplay. It is imposal 
sible for a coach to get him startejalm 
the runner must do it himself. a ac4 

Sometimes an opponent will aja 
tempt to catch a runner after hema 
has rounded third, The coach may’ 
warn the runner by pointing to the} 
bag. The runner then knows he 
must definitely stay on the bag. ” 

When a definite scoring oppor-§ 
tunity presents itself, the coach® 
should run to a point about halfway 
between third and home. He shouldil 
face the runner rounding third ang 
at the same time, watch the ball] gam 
he can judge whether or not the 
player should be sent home. pe. 

If the player can score, theme 
coach should wave his left hand to 
ward his chest (forearm action 
only), yelling “Take it easy!” opm 
“Dig, dig!” E= 

If the runner is unable to scorayaem 
the coach should raise his armas 
overhead with palms towards them 
runner. As soon as the coach see 
the runner will have to be checked 
he should run back toward the bagi 
with his hands in stop position. JF 


ile fie. 


COACHING POSITIONS 


No. 1: Watching the first baseman 
when he plays back, to prevent the 7am 
baseman and the catcher from 7% 
working a pick-off. = 
No. 2: Warning for the runner) 
approaching third to stop and stay® 
on the base. 


No. 3: Indicating for the runner tof : 
slide to the plate side of the bag@ 
(when throw is to other side). 


No. 4: Indicating for the runner to | 
slide to the left field side of the® 
bag (when throw is to plate side}@ 


No. 5: Stop position for player 
rounding second or approaching® 
third. Upon approaching third, 
smart runner will cast a swift glanceg 
at the ball so that he can shoo 
homeward in case the ball is fumay 
bled or otherwise misplayed. @ 
No. 6: Stop position for playetm 
rounding third. q 
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One of our most prolific contributors, spe- 


cializing in track, W. Harold O’Connor now | 


coaches at the L. R. Peck High School in 
Barrington, R. I. 


OU need four good men to win 
a relay. Not just fast runners, 
but boys who can slip the stick to 
each other speedily, accurately and 
with no marked deceleration in 
stride. 

Many coaches drill their boys re- 
lentlessly on starts, striding and 
sprint finishing, then toss in a few 
minutes of baton passing as an af- 
terthought. Their relays are not go- 
ing to do so well. 

Think back to all the indoor or 
outdoor relays within memory and 
recall how often you’ve seen run- 
ners enter the exchange zone yards 
ahead of their nearest competitor, 
then lose all their advantage by a 
poorly managed pass. 

After coaching relay racing for 
almost 20 years I’d be glad to give 
any opponent a three or four yard 
handicap in return for a sloppy 
baton exchange. A good pass on our 
part will always make up that dis- 
tance and more. 


After seeing several of my teams 


come to grief through poor passing, 
I concluded this phase of racing de- 
manded some intensive study. I did 
a lot of experimenting, with rather 
interesting results. 

I tried blind passes and visual 
passes, spot passes and timed passes. 
I tried passing with the receiver’s 
palm up, down and on the hip. I 
tried some with the burden on the 
passer and some with the burden 
on the receiver. I tried passing with 
either hand and receiving with ei- 


ther member. 


I learned plenty! 

I am now convinced that no one 
type of pass can serve all relays. 
What works in the sprints doesn’t 
work in the distances. Passes that 
click beautifully in the inside lane 
are dynamite in the middle lane. 
Those that are very effective out- 
doors can be highly troublesome in- 
doors. 

All types take plenty of practice. 

For sprint relays, 220 legs or less, 


BLIND PASS 


A good type exchange for the mid- 
dle distance relays. The receiver waits 
with his arm extended backward; 
thumb and fingers pointed downward. 
He takes the baton on the upward 
swing and immediately shifts it to the 
left hand. 


PASS THAT BATON 


by W. Harold O’Connor 


the blind pass is most effective. 
Properly coached and timed, it is, 
in my opinion, the fastest pass ex- 
tant. St. Michael’s, winner of the 
scholastic sprint relay in Madison® 
Square Garden last year, did g 
beautiful job with it. The same pagg 
won two races for my own team 
last year against a definitely sy.' 
perior team. 

The high school coach should 
adopt this type pass only if he is 
willing to spend hours on the tim._ 
ing ef it. Some coaches use it for | 
300 legs.and over. But I don’t liked : 
it for anything over 220. 2 

The burden of the pass falls on. 
the man coming in. He can accept 
this responsibility in a sprint of 220 7 
or less. In the longer races, however, 
he is usually too spent to do a good’ 
job. 

The pass receiver normally waits * 
at his usual post near the runner > 
coming in. I have him look toward 
the incoming man with his hand 
at his right hip. The extended fin- 
gers just touch the hip with the 
palm up. The thumb is at a right — 
angle, pointing forward, so that the | 
baton won’t hit it. The elbow is | 
wide, leaving a box into which the 
passer can slip the stick. 

When the passer is about three | 
strides away, the receiver turns and | 
gets under way fast. His hand re- © 
mains against his-hip, but he no 
longer watches his teammate. He ™ 
turns his head to the front and goes. ~ 

As soon as he feels the baton — 
touch his hand, he clenches his fing- — 
ers and drives into full stride at © 
once. Once he starts, he does not © 
look back. Only by constant prac- © 
tice can he determine whether to | 
start running when his man is three — 
strides or four strides away. He 
must be really moving, not jogging, — 
when he takes: the pass. | 

On the other hand, the passer 
must keep his eyes on the receiver's — 
hipped hand. In his final strides, he 
should reach out as far as he can 
and present as much of the baton 
as possible. Good passers grip the 
baton at the end and put on an 
added burst of speed as they ap-¥ 
proach the passing zone. - 

Where the runner continually 
over-runs the receiver or nearly™ 
hits him in the exchange, you may] 
assume the receiver is waiting too} 
long. If the latter is correctly gee? 
ting away three of four strides] 
ahead of the receiver, just have= 
him get away faster; don’t tell him) 


ay 
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VISUAL PASS 


Recommended for distance relays. 
The receiver extends his arm back- 
ward slightly below shoulder level, 
with elbow, palm and thumb pointing 
upward. He takes the stick on the 
downward swing, watching it all the 
way in. 


to start when his teammate is far- 
ther away. 

. Emphasize the point that he must 
be running hard and that once 
started he must not look back. 

Above all, he must keep that hand 
in position for the pass. His mate 
must place the baton in his hand. 


The receiver must not reach for it. 


The ideal pass is one in which both 
men are in a hard sprint with the 
man coming in reaching out as far 
as possible to slap the stick into 
the waiting hand. 

When executed correctly, this pass 
offers a pretty picture. But more 
than that, it is fast. It is also a safe 
pass. If the incoming runner drops 
the stick too quickly, the receiver 
still has a good chance to press it 
against his hip long enough to se- 
cure a grip, thus preventing that 
heartbreak—a dropped pass. 

In the distance relays, I have 
found the visual pass less dangerous 
and more effective because it takes 
the burden off the tired incoming 
runner. The receiver must be sure 
to wait until his man is close, then 
get under way. He watches the 
stick until it is safe in his hand. 

In this exchange, the receiver ex- 
tends his arm backward with thumb 
and fingers pointing downward. He 
takes the baton on its upward swing. 
He cannot be in full speed as in the 
sprint pass. But as he takes the 
baton, his arms are in favorable po- 
sition to start pumping back and 
forth, racing fashion. 

As in the sprint, he should shift 
the baton to his passing hand at 
once. I make one exception. I tell 
my runners not to make the shift 
if an opponent or opponents are 
pressing them closely. I like them 
to work free so that a bump on the 
arm or a jarred elbow will. not 
knock the stick from their hands. 

In the two other common distance 
passes, the receiver gets the pass on 
the downward swing. In one, he ex- 

(Concluded on page 25) 


SPRINT PASS 


The receiver waits with right hand 
at hip; fingers extended just touching 
hip, with palm up, thumb at right 
angles pointing forward, and elbow 
wide. When the runner comes within 
three or four strides, the receiver gets 
away fast. 
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WHY TRACK RECORDS CONTINUE TO FALL 


S another track season gets un- 
der way, everybody is wonder- 
ing how many records will fall. 

With many of the modern record- 
crackers still in service and many 
others not yet in shape, it is unfair 
to expect any wholesale breakage. 

But records will continue to fall. 
Coach Tom E. Jones of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, a nationally 
known producer of winning teams 
and winning individuals—Charles 
Fenske, Milt Padway, Walter Mehl, 


-Ed Smith, and many others—has 


developed an interesting explana- 
tion. 

Improvement over the years in 
track equipment and technique, the 
enormous increase in participation 
by well-trained athletes, the su- 
periority of modern training, the 
improved physical standard of the 
modern athlete, and the rise of the 
Negro athlete—are all listed by 
Coach Jones as factors that have 
contributed to the improvement of 
records. 

“Improved equipment is a larger 
factor than most people realize,” 
says Coach Jones. ‘“‘The modern 
track is as smooth as a billiard table 
and scientifically designed, dragged, 
and rolled. So don’t discredit the 
performances of the old boys—they 
didn’t have the advantages of the 
present-day trackmen.”’ 

Coach Jones recalls the days when 
the shot put was a solid iron ball 
that necessitated the push coming 
from the heel of the hand. Today 
the shot is a brass shell filled with 
mercury—made smaller so that the 
athlete can get it up on the fingers 


By John O. Towle 


John O. Towle holds the Wisconsin scho- 
lastic 100-yard dash (9.8) and low hurdle 
records. Representing the University of Wis- 
consin in 1942, he placed second in the Big 
Ten 60-yard indoor dash championships, fol- 
lowing which he entered the Air Corps. His 
article is based on an interview with his 
college coach, the nationally prominent Tom 
E. Jones. 


and derive a beneficial wrist snap. 

Even the near-obsolete hammer 
now has a fine wire with a hand- 
grip attached to the ball, whereas 
the older hammer had a straight, 
wooden handle. 

The old discus was corrugated 
with a blunt edge, while the new 
one is smooth with a sharp edge. 
The modern javelin is a result of a 
careful study of the best wood and 
stiffening processes. 

The bamboo poles now used for 
the pole vault are more flexible 
and lighter than the old hickory 
pole, and the planting box is of 
standard construction to give surer 
and accustomed leverage. 

Track shoes have also improved 
—they are now of light, high quality 
soft leather. Even timers’ watches 
are better, since they now record 
one-tenth of a second where one- 
fifth of a second used to be tops. 

Improvement in track technique 
would rate about second in import- 
ance, if we were to evaluate Coach 
Jones’ list of factors. The improve- 
ment can be attributed to “the spirit 
of inquiry which has made itself 
felt in sports. The open and critical 
mind has questioned and introduced 
new methods in sports, just as in 


other fields. It has led to the dis 
covery of new techniques and style 
which have raised the records,” 

The revolutionary crouch star 
by Charles H. Sherrill has led t 
many new sprinting records. Joh 
Owen, using the standard start, won 
the 100-yard dash in 1890 in 10 
seconds flat; modern sprinters, with 
the crouch, have lowered the record 
to 9.4 seconds, and unofficially are 
reported to have gone farther. 

In high jumping, the introduction 
of the western roll with its varia- 
tions by Horine and Beason in 1912 
did much to help athletes clear 
higher heights. Comparatively r- 
cent elimination of the no-dive rule 
and permission to use any high 
jumping form so long as the take- 
off is made from one foot, has re- 
moved much “mental inhibition” of 
high jumpers. 

“Modern record breakers in the 
pole vault owe much of their suc- 
cess to a Scandinavian named Char- 
lie Hoff, who introduced the delayed 
pull, the knee lift, and the double 
pushoff,” remarks Coach Jones, “I 
the broad jump, the introduction df 
the scissors kick or the runnin 
stride has led to record distances.’ 

The use of the slow-motion cam- 
era in studying the technique 
champions, and the modern da 
discovery of the importance of re 
laxation, have also led to greatet 
record breaking, notes Coach Jones 

As to a greater participation by 
well-trained athletes, it is interest- 
ing to note that at the Olympl 


Games in 1896, the events were 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Shipments—limited at first, but with quantities steadily increasing —are 
being made to dealers as quickly as possible. It will pay you to keep in con- 
‘ stant touch with your supplier. 


a Basketball shoes with “P-F”’-Posture-Foundation will help increase your 
luction team’s staying power ... give your squad the kind of foot protection that 
age 3 every athlete needs to play his best. | 

clear Coaches all agree that ‘‘an athlete is only as good as his feet.” “P-F” does 
ly re five important things for feet: 
i 1. Cradles the arch in a way that wards off strain. 

take. ‘2. Keeps the bones of the foot in their natural, normal position. 
as re 3. Guards against flat feet. | 
on” of 4. Avoids strained, tired leg muscles, increases “staying power.” 

*- Provides safe, comfortable, correct foot support. 
in the 
» sue. Incidentally, basketball shoes with “P-F” have positive-grip, tan, 
Char- non-marking, molded soles. 
layed 
louble 
s, “Tn 
ion of 99 
means 
nces. 
Posture Foundation 
ue 
day a Patented Feature found only in Basketball 
of Shoes made by 
"eater 
ones. \ (2) Comfortable sponge rubber cushion 
\ under sensitive arch of the foot prevents ; B. F. Goodrich 

mn by \ tiring pressure. 
re all natural, normal position. HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION CAN FUN! 


A 50-minute fun-ful period requiring little equipme | 
and stressing actual competition in seasonal} Spo | 


by Stanley L. Clement 


Stanley L. Clement, principal of Hanover, 


Mass., High School, offers a simple, sports- 


slanted, fun-ful physical education program, 
_ aimed particularly at equipment-less high 
schools. 


N September of 1943, I found my- 

self in rather a perplexing situa- 
tion. The last of my physical ed 
staff had gone to war and, among 
the regular faculty, not a man re- 
mained with physical education or 
athletic experience. I myself had 
been turned down for service be- 
cause of a physical disability. 

The situation offered a clear-cut 
challenge: How to find time to con- 
duct a physical education and ath- 
letic program and still carry on the 
work of a principal. The task was 
made even greater by our lack of 
equipment. Except for a few gym 
mats and the materials normally 
used in athletics, we had no equip- 
ment whatever. 

Despite these handicaps, we 
evolved an interesting program. 
Which goes to prove that with equal 
shares of inspiration and perspira- 
tion, you don’t need expensive 
equipment to offer your kids a 
healthful, fun-ful physical educa- 
tion time. | 


Typical period 


Let me describe our program in 
terms of a typical 50-minute period. 
The first eight minutes are spent 
in the locker room, changing up and 
talking things over informally. This 
keeps the group together until ev- 
erybody is ready for the gym or 
field. 

The discussion centers around 
proper execution of fundamentals; 
the few specific rules for gym ac- 
tivities; discussion of football, bas- 
-ketball and baseball rules; discus- 
sion and diagramming of systems of 
play; history of sports; health and 
training hints; first aid; and sports- 
manship. 

While dressing, the boys ask or 
answer questions. Rapid-fire review 
questions are usually answered in 
a booming chorus. At the end of 
each quarter semester, the class is 
given a written true-and-false and 
diagramming test. 

Using the first part of the period 
in this fashion saves much time on 
the varsity practice field. It gives 
everybody—varsity members as 
well as ordinary students—an ex- 
cellent knowledge of rules and 
skills. 


Whether outdoors or in, the next 
eight minutes of each period are de- 
voted to calisthenics. The exercises 
change from day to day, and pro- 
duce good coordination, quick re- 
sponse to command and fine physical 
development. The boys themselves 
often serve as leaders. 

The next 12 minutes are spent on 
instruction and practice in funda- 
mental skills. In baseball, this con- 
sists of fielding and batting; in 
track, of practice in different events; 
in football, of charging, blocking, 
tackling, passing, catching, pivoting, 


kicking, ball-carrying, ball-han- 
dling, centering, etc. 

Teaching plans 

Skills such as_ blocking and 


charging are taught to the class as 


a whole. For other grid skills, the - 


class is divided into groups and one 
or more balls furnished each unit. 
The varsity and non-varsity men are 
separated to assure fair pairings. 

This same idea is followed in bas- 
ketball. Passing, shooting, pivoting, 
jumping, and dribbling are stressed 
through many different drills. After 
the basketball season, this part of 
the period is devoted to tumbling. 
wrestling, marching and other good 
physical activities. 

The fourth part of the period is 
the most exciting, perhaps, since it 
features actual competition. The 
average class runs from 35-40, and 
each is divided into four teams. 
Captains are chosen first, then the 
members are picked in rotation. In 
addition to leading their teams in 
games, the captains see that their 
boys dress quickly and line up for 
calisthenics. 


In the fall, we play softball, track, 


touch football, and soccer. In every- 
thing but track, all four teams see 
action every day. The two games 
are carried on simultaneously. The 
teams play a quarter of game each 
period. After a game is concluded 
(four days), the matchings are 
changed. 

A league standing is posted for 
each class. Every game won in a 
sport counts so many points in the 
final standing. In basketball, the 
teams play six-minute quarters with 


a short rest at the three-minute _ 
veterans! 


mark: Since there are two team 


matchings every day, this takes up 


12 minutes. | 
Each captain coaches his team. 
The plays and defenses they orig- 


pushup, chinning, situps, and _ the 


‘game schedule unbeaten and untie 
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inate have been startlingly effecii ves 
The players of the waiting teamd 
serve as Officials. 
Posting of individual scoring ree PS 
ords adds to the enthusiasm, Thrall 
rounds of basketball are playef 
during the winter; then volleyball 
and other group games are stress 
until it is time to go outdoogs fp 
softball, baseball and track (ij#™ 
spring). 
Many men may frown at coms 
petition in physical education, by 
I feel this is its very life. Not onl 
do the boys derive physical benefits 
but they learn more about spon} 
and the rules for each. They alg 
learn the value of team play ané 
sportsmanship. The student coached 
get valuable training in leadershipaia™ 
The final 10 minutes of the period 
are devoted to showers and dressaamm 
ing. This affords a splendid oppors 
tunity to do individual checking og 
equipment and injuries. 
Once a week, usually on Friday 
most of the period is used for phys 
ical testing. We use four tests—th 


squat thrust. The latter two are giv 
en against time. A record is kep Nur 
for each boy, and he is continuall; 

encouraged to better his performpfO§$ 


ance. spee 
| pr b 

Stormy weather program | d 
oda 


In the fall and spring, an indoo 
program is prepared for storm ncle 
days. However, the boys usuall f 
insi on going out unless th 
weather is exceptionally bad. We@lak 
remain out of doors until Thanks+, qd, 
giving; and even then the boys ar 
reluctant to come in. | ul 

This physical education prograr 
is a distinct aid to the varsity teams. 
Interest in football has boomed 
enormously. In the last three years, 
nearly half our boys have turned 
out and stayed out the entire sea- 
son! 

Although we practice only twice 
a week (to enable the boys to do 
outside work), in 1943 we were un- 
beaten in a seven-game schedule, 
scoring 127 points to our foes’ 2% 
tying for the South Shore League 
championship and being runner-up 


for the state Class D title. This wai 


achieved with a squad of only fou 


In 1944, we went through a nines 


winning ‘both the South Shot 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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Insist Upon 
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= ” Our American sports and games have the habit of | 
inuall; | 
erformprogressing. Rules change. Players improve in 


speed and skill. Equipment must match this progress 


pr become obsolete. That’s why it’s WILSON 
a oday in sports equipment. Our Advisory Staff, which 
stormyacludes famous players and coaches known to all * 
age f you, has always been dedicated to the job of * 
aking Wilson equipment the LAST WORD What's new in baseball mitts and gloves? 
See Wilson products for the /ast word. 
anksSin design and construction. Insist upon Wilson 
Oys ar ° f ll Wil S . ‘ d * You find in the Wilson American Associa- 
uipment for ali sports. 11sOon porting oods tion Coast the 
| ver st word” in modern baseball con- 
rograli’o,, Chicago, New York and other leading cities. ® sttuction. No can be made 
’ teams. 7 for today’s modern game. 
omed 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT.3 
lis was 


Let’s all boost the “War Memorials That Live” 
campaign to commemorate our war heroes. 


ly four 


ie IT'S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
) | 
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SCHOOL FOOTBALL 

He 


RULES CHANGES 


By H. V. Porter, Secretary, National Football Committee 


HE 1946 changes in the high school 

football rules are conspicuous by 
the absence of major implications. 
The National Federation Football 
Committee wrote seven minor changes 
into the code: 

1. The substitution rule will be mod- 
ified to permit not more than two sub- 
stitutes from the same team to enter 
without penalty when the ball is dead 
and the clock is running. Proper re- 
strictions will be inserted to prevent 
delay of game. The substitution must 
be completed before the ball is 
snapped. 

When the ball is dead and the clock 
is stopped, any number of substitutes 
may enter as in the past. Substitutes 
will still be required to report to the 
nearest official, but the official can 
acknowledge the report with a wave 
of the hand. In the past, the substi- 
tute had to come directly to him. 

2. The rule concerning the position 
of a player on the line of scrimmage 
will be modified to bring the rule into 
harmony with what is considered good 
practice. 

Under the rule in the book, it is 
almost impossible for a player to com- 
ply with the requirements. It is im- 
practical for a player to have one hand 
and the opposite foot within 12 inches 
of the line without either having his 
head in advance of the line or else 
being in such an awkward position 
that he is of no use to his team. 

The modifications will specify that if 
one or both hands are on the ground, 
it is only necessary for the grounded 
hand to be within 12 inches of the line. 
The present requirement that all line- 
men of A must have the body facing 
the opponent’s goal will be retained. 

3. The rule concerning the awarding 
of the ball when a backward pass or 
fumble goes out of bounds between 


the goal lines will be brought into 
harmony with what is done when any 
pass or fumble is in flight or is on the 
ground and not in possession of a 
player. 

In all these cases, the ball is con- 
sidered in possession of the team 
whose player was last in possession, 
i.e., the player who passed or fumbled. 
Under the modified rule, the mere 
touching of the ball will have no effect 
on its award. 

As an illustration, if Al throws a 
lateral pass which is merely touched 
(muffed, but not secured) by Bl and 
then goes out of bounds, the ball will 
be awarded to the passing team. The 
touching by B1 will have no influence 
on the play, since such ball is con- 
sidered in possession of the passing 
team until such time as the opponent 


- gets possession. In the case cited, the 


opponent does not secure possession 
merely because of touching the ball. 

4. The penalty for an illegal signal 
for fair catch will be five yards in- 
stead of the present 15. This foul is a 


‘minor technicality and should draw 


only a minor penalty. The spot of en- 
forcement will be at the spot where 
the ball was put in play, as in past 
years. 

5. The player who snaps the ball 
will be permitted to raise one end of 
the ball under prescribed limits, prior 
to the actual snap. It will be specified 
that this raising of the ball shall not 
elevate the long axis more than ap- 
proximately 45° with the ground, and 
that the raising must be done at the 
time the center first grasps the ball. 

The grasping must be executed in 
such manner that the player clearly 
indicates his intention of lifting one 
end of the ball first, rather than 
making it a part of a continuous action 
which ends with the snap. 
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6. Use of a soft artificial tee w; 
permitted. | 

7. Not having seven A players on 
the line will be considered a form 
offside. Penalty for the infraction wil] 
be administered the same as any othe 
form of offside, i.e., the ball wil] not 
remain dead for this particular jp. 


. fraction. 


In this respect, the situation is han. 
dled similarly to that which applia 
when Team B does not have 
players within five yards of their free. 
kick line when a free-kick is mag 
This has been considered a form ‘of 
offside, since it is a situation in whia 
players are too far behind the line 


Other pro posals 


There was considerable discussion 
about the desirability of modifying 
the fumble rule to permit the defens, 
to advance the ball after it strikes the 
ground. 


The sentiment in favor of such ; 


change has gradually developed. 
1944, the Committee canvass actually 
indicated a slight majority in favor of 
the modification. Because the vote wa; 
close, the Committee did not choose 
to authorize any modification, but 
directed further study in 1945. 


According to the latest polls, the 
sentiment seems to have decreased 
rather than increased. The Committee 
voted to retain the rule as it has been, 
i.e., the defense may advance a fum- 
ble or backward pass which is caught 
in flight, but it may not advance a 


fumble or backward pass which has 
‘struck the ground. 


- Another proposal that proved con- 
siderably popular was to permit re- 
ceivers of illegal passes to keep the 
ball in play until the end of the down 
(such as pass by player beyond the 
line or a pass after catching a punt). 


Under the proposed modification, 


the penalty would be the same as it 


is at present, but the ball would not 
be killed immediately upon reception 
of the illegal pass. If a fumble should 
follow such catching, the opponent 


might recover and then decline the 


penalty for the illegal pass. 7 

While the Committee did not choose 
to adopt this proposal, they orderedt 
placed on the 1947 questionnaire and 
on materials which would encourage 
further experimentation. 

Also aired at length was the penalij 
for running into the kicker. The Com 


mittee unanimously agreed to Ke@ 
this rule as is. This provides fom 
five-yard penalty in case B runs 
the kicker and a 15-yard penalty if he 
knocks him to the ground os 
guilty of other rough play. “Runt 
into the kicker” isn’t the sames 
“touching” the kicker in 
where the motion of the kicker m@ 
be partly responsible for the’ contat 
The 1946 high school guide books 
now being prepared and will be ready 
for distribution during the spring 
months. The Play Situations Book 
the five Interpretation Meeting Bul 
letins and the Player’s Handbook ' 
also be ready at about the same ume 
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OF COURSE you'll want “All, 


Stars’’ on your boys’ feet for those 
crucial play-off and tournament 
games. Shipments of newly- 
produced “All Stars,” featuring the 
non-marking outsole, are now on 


0 ie their way to your Converse dis- 


< & tributor. Quantities aren’t as plen- 
eased 
mittee 
s been, 
2 fum- 
caught 
ance a 
ch has 


tiful as they'll be another season, 


so better get your order in now 


ML with your Converse dealer. He’ll do 


eee his best to take care of your re- 
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Positive non-skid traction 
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BASKETBALL SHOES 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 
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CHOOLBOY nines will no longer 

be raided by organized baseball, 
thanks to a pact signed by both bodies 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Federation in Chicago. 

Upon recommendation of the Joint 
Baseball Committee, made up of rep- 
resentatives of the high school fed- 
eration and the major and minor 
leagues, the following agreement was 
unanimously adopted: 

Professional baseball and the Na- 
tional Federation agree to do their 
utmost to protect the eligibility of 
high school boys. In accordance with 
this agreement, protection will be 
given boys attending high school who 
have not yet graduated or whose class 
has not yet graduated. 

The agreement also applies to any 
boy who has dropped out of school 
before graduation and who has not 
been out for at least one year. No offi- 
cial or representative of any profes- 
sional baseball club nor official or 
representative of any high school shall 
initiate or participate in any contract 
negotiations which would interfere 
with such boy’s high school athletic 
eligibility. 

PENALTIES FOR VIOLATION 

For professional. baseball official: 
Any contract made in violation of the 
above agreement will be declared null 
and void, and the offending club will 
be permanently prohibited from using 
such player. Also, any club which 
fails to establish that it did not know, 
and by exercising reasonable care and 
diligence, could not have known, that 
the player was connected with high 
school baseball and was therefore still 
eligible, or that the negotiations inter- 
fered with the boy’s eligibility, will be 
fined $500. 


Any club official or employee con- 
ducting such negotiations and who 
does not establish that he did not 
know, and by exercising reasonable 
care and diligence could not have 
known of such interference with the 
player’s eligibility, will be ineligibil- 
ized for one year. 

For high school official: Any school 
whose employee or official encourages 
or collaborates in such negotiations 
will be suspended from its state high 
school association and made ineligible 
to compete with other high schools, or 
will be penalized in a similar manner 
in accordance with the state high 
school association policy relative to 
penalities. 

The high schools, through their 
National Federation, shall use their 
best efforts to promote a uniform set 
of eligibility rules as related to pro- 
fessional baseball activity. 

The National Federation will fur- 
ther assist through providing a sum- 
mary of those parts of the state high 
school eligibility rules which apply to 


baseball activities, and they will make 


these summaries available for dis- 
tribution by all professional baseball 
clubs so that representatives of such 
clubs will be familiar with the limits 
under which negotiations may be 
made in any given state. 


AGREEMENT PERIOD 


This agreement shall be in effect for 
the years 1946 and 1947, and will ap- 
ply to any member state of the Na- 
tional Federation if and when the 
high school association of that state 
indicates its desire to be included in 
the agreement and provides proper 
machinery for meeting the agreement 
requirements. 

In case of dispute in any matter 
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pertaining to the application of this 
agreement to the high school regula. 
tions, interpretation of the agreement 
will be made by the Commissioner of 
Professional Baseball acting in con. 
junction with the High School Fegq. 
eration executive officer. 

Note: This agreement is now in 
effect and will apply to each membe 
state which notifies the Nationa] Fed. 
eration office of its desire to become 
a party to it and of its action in set. 
ting up machinery for adequate eop. 
trol of its high school representatives 
At the same time such notice is sent 
a summary of those state association 
eligibility rules related to professiong] 
baseball activities should be include 

Summer aids. In addition to the 
contract and solicitation agreement, a 
comprehensive program has _ beep 
drawn up offering many opportunities 
to high school groups to secure assis. 
tance in the promotion of both spring 
and summer baseball. 

1. There will be a new and improved 
National Federation edition of the 
baseball rules book by the Codifica- 
tion Committee. This recodified set of 
rules adapted to the needs of the high 
school groups had a very popular re. 
ception last year. Practically all high 
school groups made wide use ofthe 


code. Sandlot and other organization 


groups have asked for the privilege of 
making similar use of it. 
As far as the game itself is con- 


cerned, there are no changes in the 


recodified rules. However, provisions 
such as the money-fine penalties, the 
use of base-line coaches other than 
players in uniform, and related mat- 
ters have been eliminated since they 
are not suitable for the school game. 

2. Copies of a valuable 16mm. base- 
ball film are being made available to 
high school groups through state ath- 
letic associations choosing to set up 
machinery for such distribution. In 
states declining to set up such ma- 
chinery, distribution will be through 
the National Federation office or 
through some other central agency. 

3. Assistance for coaching school 
clinics and demonstrations is also be- 
ing provided. Last year, this took the 
form of providing an _ experienced 
baseball coaching team to assist in 
state-association-sponsored meetings. 
A modification of last year’s program 
will again be carried out so that base- 
ball will take a place in these events 
along with basketball and football. : 

For state associations interested in 
providing assistance for summer base- 
ball programs, machinery is being set 
up to insure such associations against 
loss in connection with this pioneer- 
ing work. 

It is generally conceded that only 4 
relatively small number of boys 
high school age are receiving the 
benefits of sports during the summer 
months. If the schools were to set up 
machinery to encourage the continua- 
tion of high school teams for part 0 
all of the summer and for prope 


supervision by someone on the school 


athletic staff, the number of boys who 
would receive such _ opportunities 
(Continued on page 22) 
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... MINIMIZE 


INJURIES 


Under normal conditions, knee 
injuries are disrupting to team- 
work. Today, with smaller squads 
and a general lack of topnotch re- 
placements, loss of even one man 
from injury that might have been 
prevented, may mean the differ- 
ence between a successful and an 
unsuccessful season. 


The illustrated knee wrap—using 
Ace #8—with “Lastex”*— pre- 
vents many injuries and gets many 
an injured player back into action 
sooner. This Ace Bandage made 
with “Lastex’* will maintain the 
same even support throughout the 
entire game, as its elasticity is 


_ constant. No slipping down:—it 


stays where you put it! 
a 
Ace Bandages are available in 


either The Ace #+1—All Cotton 
or The Ace #+8—WITH LAS- 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ACE BANDAGES 


Sold Through Sporting Goods 
Dealers and Drug Stores 


BECTON, DICKINSON & Co. 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


would be increased at least ten times. 

Such program would not interfere 
with groups already sponsoring some 
form of summer activity. It would 
augment and complement such pro- 
gram. 

As illustrations of the possibilities 
along these lines, the Minnesota Board 


_of Control under Secretary H. R. Pet- 


erson has already laid preliminary 
plans for state-association assistance 
in a summer program, in cooperation 
with community organizations. The 
same thing applies in the southeast- 
ern states of Florida, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi and Tennessee. 


Motion picture project: Another 
project with unlimited possibilities 
—basketball-football movies, was 
unanimously approved at the Feder- 
ation meeting and machinery for ac- 
tivating it is already functioning. 

In the early ’30s, a set of films de- 
signed for use in state-sponsored bas- 
ketball interpretation meetings was 
produced through the efforts of Fed- 
eration leaders. | | 

In 1938, the film, Precision Basket- 
ball, appeared. Sponsored by philan- 
thropic manufacturers in much the 
Same manner as a radio program, the 
film revolved around basketball play 
situations and the proper interpreta- 
tion of the related rules. 


At least 5,000,000 people all over 


the world, including both school and 
service organizations, have enjoyed 
this film. Since the war’s end, plans 
for expanding this project have been 
completed. 

Sponsors have been obtained to un- 
derwrite the original cost .of produc- 
tion. A. A. Schabinger, the director 
of Precision Basketball, is again in 
charge of direction. A full-length film 
for basketball and another for foot- 
ball will be ready by the middle of 
the summer. Each film will show in- 
teresting playing situations and their 
proper relation to the rules. The in- 
terpretations will be official and will 
be used to supplement all the pub- 
lished materials in connection with 
the rules for the given sport. 

The films will be suitable for use 
in state-sponsored basketball and 
football meetings, coaching clinics, 
high school assemblies and _ service 
club programs. The National Federa- 
tion will assist in the planning and 
inspection of the material and will 
fully cooperate in setting up distribu- 
tion machinery so that all schools 
will be able to secure these films at 
a low rental rate. 

Affiliations: Articles of alliance with 
the Amateur Athletic Union were 
drawn up during the year and of- 
ficially adopted by both the A.A.U. 
and the National Federation. One out- 
growth of this is a contemplated joint 
meeting of representatives of the 
A.A.U., the N.C.A.A., and the Nation- 
ai Federation for the purpose of 
reaching further agreement about 
questions of amateurism as related to 
the rules and regulations of the vari- 
ous groups. Such committee will also 
consider other projects of mutual in- 
terest, including any published ma- 
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terials which bear on the adminis. 
tration of the sports in which all of 
these groups engage. 

Relationship to the American Phys. 
ical Education, Health and Reere, 
tion Association was also discusseq 
Closer contacts have been Promote; 
through overlapping representatig, 
and through mutual use of Publica. 
tions issued by each of the groups 

Further cordial relationships 
tween the N.C.A.A. and the National 
Federation were promoted through 
group conferences on items of mutyg 
interest, including the attitude of each 
of the groups toward undue extensig, 
of the football and basketball season, 


through post-season or all-star 


tests where opportunity for solicits. 
tion is one of the primary factors 
Also discussed was the possibility gf 
continuous eligibility rules so that 
some degree of uniformity and regy. 
lation could be maintained from the 
time a boy enters high school unti 
he has finished college. 


Publications. The National Federg. | 


tion rules publications for football, 
basketball, baseball, and track wij 
be ready for the opening of the 194 
seasons. These books have alway; 


_ been available well in advance of the 


sports season, and have had an ip. 
creasingly wide circulation. They now 
reach more than 250,000 readers. 

A new addition to the series wil] be 
a Basketball Player’s Handbook, some. 
what similar to the Football Player’ 
Handbook, which was published last 
year for the first time and which wil] 
be used again this year. 


Maryland joins Federation. The high 
school association of Maryland, under 
leadership of state director T. C. Fer. 
guson, applied for membership in the 
National Federation and was unani- 
mously accepted, thus becoming the 
43rd member state. 


This is in addition to New Bruns- 
wick, Canada, which is an affiliated 
member, and to other Canadian and 
Mexican provinces which own a de- 
gree of affiliation. At least two of the 
five remaining non-member §sstates 
have taken action prior to applying 
for membership. 


New Officers. Newly elected officers 
ofthe Federation include: president, 
R. E. Rawlins, Pierre, S. D.; vice- 
president, B. C. Alwes, Donaldson- 
ville, La.; John Archer, Malverne, 
N. Y.; S. F. Burke, Thomaston, Ga. 
J. D. Meyer, Spokane, Wash.; C. A 
Semler, Benton Harbor, Mich.; Floyd 
Smith, Benton, III. 


All in all, the meeting was attended 


by representatives of 34 states—Ala- 
bama, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Missi 
sippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas 
Utah, Washington, West Virginia, Ws 
consin, and Wyoming. 3 

The remainder of the states wer 
represented by proxy. 
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EXERC > VITAL, 


> 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) “Exercise is Vital’ chart plus 
“Am | Physically Fit?’ student folders 


(including check sheets). school groups. 


Yours...Free! These Teaching Helps 
for Better Health and Grooming 


Send in coupon today for this visual material 
to liven your Physical Fitness Programs. 


IX SUCCESSFUL health and grooming programs— 
visual aids can motivate new interest in your 
groups. So to help you simplify your work, we offer 
you this carefully and scientifically planned mate- 
rial, entirely free. 

Enthusiastic students and instructors, too, often 


DENTAL HEALTH 


(For both Elementary and Secondary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary 
classes and special material for high 


PERSONAL GROOMING 


(For High School and College.) NEW 
Grooming-for-School charts in color, 
NEW Teacher's Manual; student leaflets. 
_Also Hand Care Program. 


tell us how much has been gained by use of our 
graphic full-color wall charts, student material and 
teaching manuals. | 

So check each of the four distinct programs, in- 
cluding “Muscles and Exercise,” ‘Dental Health,” 
‘‘“Hand Care” and “Body Cleanliness.’’ Note that 
they include a number of mew aids. Then fill out the . 
coupon below and mail it in to us today to get 
your free copies. 


| 
| Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. SC-26 
3 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 7 
| Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. | 
| 1. Physical Fitness [] (For H. S. Phys. Ed.) 2. Dental Health [] (For Elemen. & H. S.) . 
| 3. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. S.): Body Cleanliness [1] Hand Care [] | 
| 
Name 
Name of school or group | 
| (where you teach) | 
| City State | 
(Check): Elementary............ Je. Higk.......... Sr. High... 
College........... Teacher Training College} Other........... 
j Grades Taught .... Number of Classes Taught 
| Subject Taught ... No. of students in one class: Girls Boys I 
or Title 
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Beveled apron 

of black rubber 
is covered with 
dirt when plate 
is sot in ground. 


 SAV-A-LEG’ 


Home Plate 


Save-A-Leg is the only home plate with beveled sides 
that slant into the ground. The dirt-covered rubber 


apron offers a safe and smooth landing to the player 


sliding in on spiked heels. Approved by both Major 
Leagues, acclaimed by umpires and players — it is 
one of the best mechanical improvements in the past 


decade of baseball. 


+ Patented 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


Se SEAMLESS RUBBER 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONN. USA, FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1677 
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(Continued from page 5 ) 


ful for that.” He then went Over 
few small changes in Strategy 
sent us out. ee 

You never heard so many throats 
cleared at one time. Acc 
formula, we should have won that 
game. We didn’t—we were mur 
dered. But we gave all we had fy 
the last second. 


ording to 


gag back from the Olym. 
pian heights of Maturity, we 


can see the psychological ingenuity 
of the coach—never letting 


US get 
over-confident during our SUCCESse@5 


then giving us all the warmth an 
sympathy he could muster at the 
time we needed it most and in the 
way we wanted to hear it. 

Could you think of a better way 
of getting the most out of a hope. 
lessly beaten club? That, brother, js 
Psychology (note the capital P),. 

Just in case you’re interested, the 
coach’s name is Archie Roberts, He 
is now athletic director of a high 
school up in Massachusetts. The 
schoolboy field can use a lot of men 
like Archie. 


Phys Ed Can Be Fun 


(Continued from page 16) 


League and state Class D titles. Last 
fall, after going through 23 games 
without defeat, we lost to Stetson, 
the Class D champs. But finished 
the season with a 7-1-1 record, 
again winning the South Shore 
League championship. 

We were League champs in bas- 
ketball in ’44 and ’45. We lost two 


games out of 21 in 1944, and in "45. 


went unbeaten until the finals of 
the Brockton tourney, rolling up a 
34-game winning streak. 

Our track team won the Class B 
championship of South Shore last 
spring, and in 1944 our baseball 
team was co-champs. So our activity 
program does pay! | 

Although I put in a great deal of 
extra time, I find my regular work 


does not suffer as much as I ex- 
pected, thanks to the cooperation 


of both faculty and students. 

I feel that physical education has 
done a great deal to reduce disci 
plinary problems and to maintain 
the boys’ interest in school. That 
the boys like it is evidenced by the 
enthusiasm with which they enter 
the locker room and by their con- 
versation after school hours. 

Sure, physical education is fun! 
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Pass That Baton! 


(Continued from page 13) 


tends his arm backward slightly be- 
low the height of the shoulder, with 
the elbow, palm and thumb pointing 
upward. 

In the other pass, the receiver 
looks backward and extends his arm 
pack and to the right about six 
inches above the level of the hips. 
The elbow is down and the thumb 

ints toward the rear. The receiver 
reaches for the baton, 

While a relatively safe pass, it is 
the slowest. The receiver must turn 
fully around to get into stride and 
is apt to stumble if closely pressed. 

Wherever relay runners are being 
coached you will hear, “‘receive with 
the right, pass with the left.” Frank- 
ly, I disagree. When racing indoors 
on a narrow board track against 
several teams, my boys are told to 
receive with the left if they have 
the inside lane. 

With four or five boys on the zone 
line awaiting passes, the confusion 
fows toward the outside of the 
track. I let them battle on the out- 
side; my boys pass to the inside to 
the left hand. There’s no one to 
bump on the pole. 

Indoors with a packed field I have 


tried another experiment with suc- | 


cess. If my team draws a middle 
lane and my lead-off man gets 
ahead, I have my receiver move to- 
ward the center, away from the 
back zone line. This leaves an open 
space into which the first man races. 

This extra-deep exchange pre- 
vents a mix-up at the rear line. It is 
expecially worthy of consideration 
if there are other: teams whose col- 
ors aproximate your own. It’s hard 
to spot a teammate in the jumble 
when you are tiring fast. The open 
lane is easy to find. 

All these variations require prac- 
tice. The best type of practice is un- 
der meet conditions. When my run- 
ners practice baton pasing, they 
have other men racing them. even 
if it’s for only the last 30 yards. 

Sometimes I have runners on 
both sides of the man coming in. 
Sometimes I have them pressing 
the receiver closely on both sides. 
Often I have boys deliberately try 
to knock the baton from a runner’s 
hand. 

My lead-off men are taught to 
start with a baton in their hands. 
They are shown how to grasp the 
baton between the thumb and fin- 
sets of the left hand as they take 
their marks. 

These things don’t win relay races 
without good men to execute them. 


But they help us win the races we 
should. 
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There can be no compromise with quality when the pro- 

tection of players is at stake. That’s why coaches and 
trainers depend on “SR” . . . the athletic tape that does 
a sound job and leaves a clean-surfaced skin. 


MAXIMUM SUPPORT 
».. Sturdy quality permits firm 
‘strapping. 

OVERSIZE CORE 


... revolves freely on thumb, per 
mitting greater tension contfol. 


MINIMUM SKIN IRRITATION 


...new ivory-white adhesive re- 
duces possibility of dermatitis. 


GREATER. SHELF LIFE 


... lasts longer especially when 
stored in high humidity. 


Sold in various cuts, each 10 yards long, 
through Sporting Goods Dealers only. 
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Thee SEAMLESS RUBBER 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONN., U.S.A, FINEST QUALITY SINCE 1877 
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Interested in developing the upper body of 
your physical ed students? John O. Attebery, 


athletic director at the Morrisonville, IIl., © 


Commercial High School, has the answer—a 


peg board. 


T is a matter of record that during 
the war, a great number of Army 
and Navy personnel lost their lives 
from’ drowning. Many could have 
saved themselves had they had the 
muscular ability to lift themselves 
out of the water into life boats, or 
the muscular ability to hold on just 
a little longer. 

Colonel Ted Bank, chief of the 
athletic branch of the Army during 
the war, hit the nail on the head 
when he said: “A great many col- 
lege coaches are faced with the re- 


sponsibility of a great many lives 


because we have done a miserable 
job of physical education. 

“Fifty percent of the men coming 
into the Army cannot chin them- 
selves even once or do a single sit- 
up. The lack of strength (upper 
shoulders and arms), endurance and 
agility is appalling.” 

Colonel Bank, now president of 
the Athletic Institute, stated that 


- the Army can do everything but 


perfect the agilities needed for com- 
bat service. These can only be de- 
veloped during the formative years 


_in the grade and high schools. 


Most competitive sports in our 
schools tend to stress the develop- 
ment of legs and thighs. We as 
coaches and physical education in- 
structors can counter-balance this 
condition by increased emphasis on 
the development of the upper body, 
namely, the shoulder, arm, chest, 
and back muscles. 

We all realize the importance of 
these muscles in our pole vaulters 
and weight men, and the desired re- 
sults are often achieved by the use 


_ of chinning, rope climbing, and oth- 


er special activities. 

We should try to do the same for 
all the boys coming under our 
supervision. It will pay dividends in 
better physical development, bet- 
ter coordination, and increased com- 
munity interest in our sports and 
physical education program. 

How can we achieve this goal 
without an outlay of expensive ap- 
paratus, for which we often do not 
have room in our gymnasium. 

The answer lies in the peg board, 
a piece of apparatus that offers a 


FIT 
HOLES 


P 


o-- |. 2” FROM EDGE 
OF 2x6 TO CENTER 
OF HOLES 


PEG 


2" 4%," | 


LAG SCREWS 
, INTO WALL 


6’ TO FIRST HOLE 


TO FIT 
HANDS 


SCHOLASTIC rEBRU 


real challenge to a boy’s skilj any 
muscular ability. The board jg y 
simple to construct, low in cost 

can be installed in gyms wie 
utilizing valuable playing space 

For the construction of the 
board, obtain a piece of lumbe 
two by six inches and sixteen fee 
in length. Any soft wood will do, 
long as it is free of knots. 

Six feet from one end of the 
board, and two inches in from th 
left side, mark the position of th 
first hole. The second hole will } 
six feet, eight inches from the en 
two inches in from the right side ¢ 
the board, and so on. The diamete 
of all holes is one and _ one-hg} 
inches. 

All holes should be drilled with; 
slight downward pitch from tk 
face of the board. The reason fy 
this is to eliminate the possibility 
of the pegs slipping out of the hole 
(See diagram.) 

The two pegs needed may. & 
turned down out of broken basebal 
bats, or other similar hard woo 
They should fit with ease in gl 
holes of the board. . 

After the board has been staine 
it can be securely attached to th 
gym wall by means of three ¢ 
four lag screws, countersunk t 
avoid skin accidents. The lag screw 
fasten into lead expanders placed it 
drilled holes in the wall. 

The day following the installa 
tion of the first peg board at ow 
school, a test was given to all boys 
in school. Only three percent wer 
able to reach the top and retum 
Three months later, when the tes 
was repeated, 52 percent made the 
complete circuit. 

We do not spend a great deal 0! 
time working on the board. A fer 
daily turns is about all the boy 
can take. Some of the boys perform} 
like monkeys. They go up crossing 
the hands, skip holes, go up will 
the pegs and then toss them dow 
and come down with the finger 
only. In fact acts can easily & 
worked out for physical educatio 
demonstrations and between - ha 
shows. | 
If you’re interested in actual] 
seeing the upper body of your boys 
develop, by all means give the pé 
board a try. At a cost of less tha 
three dollars each, you will prob- 
ably want to install more than ot 
in your gym and on your pla 
ground. 
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ATHLETIC WEAR 


Our reputation for custom-built qual- 


ity has stood during the past four 


years as always. When you want 


what’s right in basketball uniforms, 


football uniforms, award sweaters, es 


jackets, warm-up apparel and other 


fine athletic knit wear, Say O’Shea! 


O'SHEA KNITTING MILLS e COR. ELM & FRANKLIN e CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


A Division of the Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
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A MASS TEACHING PLAN FOR BASKETBALL | 


Pershing’s program of closely coordinated lead-up ga 


By T. D. Copeland 


T. D. Copeland, health education in- 
structor at Pershing Junior High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., forwards his unique plan 
for teaching basketball to large classes. 


HYSICAL education instruc- 
tors plagued with small floors, 


large classes and limited time 
go mad trying to teach basketball 
without desiccating the joy out of 
it. 

The easily discouraged gents 
often quit in despair. The braver, 
more intransigent men stagger on 
as best they can, with generally 
unsatisfactory results. 

Pershing Junior High has the so- 
lution to the problem—30-minute- 
60-to-100 basketbali. This is sim- 
ply a teaching plan which enables 
the instructor to put over the fun- 
damentals to large classes within 
the confines of an ordinary period. 

In this plan, the class is split into 
groups of fives. One half of these 
fives becomes Team 1; the other 
half is Team 2. The teams are 
seated opposite one another on each 
half of the floor. From this forma- 
tion, they play a group of closely 
coordinated lead-up games based 
on teamwork. 

The progression of gathes from 
this sitting formation includes: 

1. Pass and Catch. 

2. Sitting Bombardment. 

. Step and Pass. 

. Dribble 3 and Pass. 

. Continuous Basketball. 

. Dribble, Pass and Shoot. 

. Regular Basketball. 

A squad tournament winds up 


the program. 


“Im OF 
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puts over the basic techniques to groups of 60-to.) 


This progression doesn’t have to 


be followed in toto by senior high 
classes. It was arranged as shown 
for beginners on the junior high 
level. The older, more advanced 
classes may skip the elementary 
games (Nos. 1-4), and start with 
mo. 

In the basic floor formation, the 
boys in Team 1 pull their neckties 
around (if gym is taken in street 
clothes), to set themselves off from 
Team 2. The players sit within 
arm’s reach sideward and forward 
of each other. This frees the sides, 
middle and ends of the court for 
play. 

The lines between teams in the 
diagram show who plays whom 
when the ball is given to one of 
two opposing fives. In the more ad- 
vanced games, the opposing fives 
stand to play each other. The others 
remain seated. The action swirls 
around and sometimes over them. 

Pass and Catch. Four or more 
balls are passed back and forth (be- 
tween teams) from the sitting for- 
mation. Players who miss. a pass 
drop out. A poor pass eliminates the 
thrower. 

Play is continued until one side 
is eliminated. The object of this 
game is to develop throwing and 
catching skills. It is suitable for one 
or, at most, two periods. 

Sitting Bombardment. Again four 
or more balls are thrown back and 
forth from team to team in sitting 
formation. Too much power is 
avoided by keeping the players 
down even while throwing. 


‘this group and the opposing § 


The object is to knock the Opposi 
players out. A boy must catch 
pass coming his way or dodge 
avoid being hit. Those who are ti 
drop out. Blocking other balls g 
a held ball is permitted, A vi 
incurs disqualification. 4 

This game develops accuracy 
speed in passing, agility in dodg ig 
and sureness in catching. It is gi 
able for one or two periods. : 

Step and Pass. This is vas 
with the ball-handler limited tom 
step and a pass or shot. The @ 
ponents must stay three feet ame 
from the ball-handler and ay | 
touching him or the ball. a 

This is a fast passing game. Wi 
the ref gives the ball to a five, } ak | 


stand and play for one goal. If dl 
takes more than two minutes, he 
sit down and two new _fives { ak 
over. The boys may use any | 
of the court that is free — cen 
sides and ends. 
The opponents may inten 
passes, shots and rebounds. F 
also get possession on outside bs lh 
Running or holding the ball mg 
than five seconds entitles the off 
five io an outside ball. 4 
There are no fouls or held bal 
Interference by an opponent i inci 
a free pass or set shot by the ball 
handler from the trouble spot 
free pass is a throw without opp 
sition. No interception is allowél 
All baskets, including penalty 7 
count two points. 
Failure to obey the whistle ori 
(Continued on page 34) = 
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Official size, weight, shape, balance e @ 


Compression formed Japara Kapok Centere e 
Scuff-proof, slip- proof, tough rubber cover © 
Gum wound-cable cord yarn centere @ @ @ 


Completely water and weather proof e e e 


Perfect day or night visibilitye e @ 


Unequalled durability on any playing surface 


the finest performance . . 


under all playing conditions 
over the longest period of time. 


THE BEST DEALERS ARE VOIT DEALERS 
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SCHOLASTIC COACH 


A MASS TEACHING PLAN FOR BASKETBALL 


Pershing’s program of closely coordinated lead-up games 
puts over the basic techniques to groups of 60-to-109 


By D. Copeland 


T. D. Copeland, health education in- 
structor at Pershing Junior High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., forwards his, unique plan 
for teaching basketball to large classes. 


HYSICAL education instruc- 
P tors plagued with small floors, 
large classes and limited time 
go mad trying to teach basketball 
without desiccating the joy out of 
it. | 

The easily discouraged gents 
often quit in despair. The braver, 
more intransigent men stagger on 
as best they can, with generally 
unsatisfactory results. 

Pershing Junior High has the so- 
lution to the problem—30-minute- 
60-to-100 basketball. This is -sim- 
ply a teaching plan which enables 
the instructor to put over the fun- 
damentals to large classes within 
the confines of an ordinary period. 

In this plan, the class is split into 
groups of fives. One half of these 
fives becomes Team 1; the other 
half is Team 2. The teams are 
seated opposite one another on each 
half of the floor. From this forma- 
tion, they play a group of closely 
coordinated lead-up games based 
on teamwork. 

The progression of games from 
this sitting formation includes: 

1. Pass and Catch. 

. Sitting Bombardment. 

. Step and Pass. 

: Dribble 3 and Pass. 

. Continuous Basketball. 
. Dribble, Pass and Shoot. 
. Regular Basketball. 
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A squad tournament winds up 


the program. 


This progression doesn’t have to 
be followed in toto by senior high 
classes. It was arranged as shown 
for beginners on the junior high 
level. The older, more advanced 
classes may skip the elementary 
games (Nos. 1-4), and start with 
No. 5. 

In the basic floor formation, the 
boys in Team 1 pull their neckties 
around (if gym is taken in street 
clothes), to set themselves off from 
Team 2. The players sit within 
arm’s reach sideward and forward 
of each other. This frees the sides, 
middle and ends of the court for 
play. 

The lines between teams in the 
diagram show who plays whom 
when the ball is given to one of 
two opposing fives. In the more ad- 
vanced games, the opposing fives 
stand to play each other. The others 
remain seated. The action swirls 
around and sometimes over them. 

Pass and Catch. Four or more 
balls are passed back and forth (be- 
tween teams) from the sitting for- 
mation. Players who miss a pass 
drop out. A poor pass eliminates the 
thrower. 

Play is continued until one side 
is eliminated. The object of this 
game is to develop throwing and 
catching skills. It is suitable for one 
or, at most, two periods. 

Sitting Bombardment. Again four 
or more balls are thrown back and 
forth from team to team in sitting 
formation. Too much power is 
avoided by keeping the _ players 
down even while throwing. 


The object is to knock the Opposing 
players out. A boy must catch any 
pass coming his way or dodge to 
avoid being hit. Those who are hit 
drop out. Blocking other balls with 
a held ball is permitted. A fumble 
incurs disqualification. 

This game develops accuracy and 
speed in passing, agility in dodging, 
and sureness in catching. It is suit- 
able for one or two periods. 

Step and Pass. This is basketba]] 
with the ball-handler limited to one 
step and a pass or shot. The op- 
ponents must stay three feet away 
from the ball-handler and avoid 
touching him or the ball. 

This is a fast passing game. When 
the ref gives the ball to a five, both 
this group and the opposing five 
stand and play for one goal. If this 
takes more than two minutes, they 
sit down and two new fives take 
over. The boys may use any part 
of the court that is free — center. 
sides and ends. 

The opponents may intercept 
passes, shots and rebounds. They 
also get possession on outside balls. 
Running or holding the ball more 
than five seconds entitles the other 
five to an outside ball. 

There are no fouls or held balls. 
Interference by an opponent incurs 
a free pass or set shot by the ball- 
handler from the trouble spot. A 
free pass is a throw without oppo- 
sition. No interception is allowed. 
All baskets, including penalty shots, 
count two points. | 

Failure to obey the whistle or in- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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GOOD NEWS... 


COMING! 


Shortages are still the order of the day. But, little 
by little, more goods are coming through. As quan- 
titles are stepped up, we will offer an increased 
volume of fine quality athletic fabrics to our cus- 
tomers. 


ARTHUR KAHN CO., INC. 444 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


are important on 


They can be a hazard and a weak spot or 
safe and strong as on Jim-Flex mats. Jim- 
Flex handles are doubled and redoubled, 
triple stitched and solidly attached to the 
mat wall with both sewing and riveting, 
backed up by canvas and leather rein- 
forcing. ey lie close to the mat out of 
harms way in spite of their ample size. 


The same thorough safe construction is 
carried throughout Jim-Flex mats—platten 
process layer felt used (free from broken 
punching needles) closely tufted by hand 
with waxed twine, triple tied—extra strong 
covers—square side walls. 


a 


Absolute satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Sold direct to you at 
attractive prices. — 


Send for catalog of mats, (all 
types), Boxing rings, etc. 


NATIONAL | 


“SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. | 
366 MARQUETTE * FOND DU LAC, WIS. | 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


SINGLE - DRIBBLE 
BASKETBALL 


by Edward R. Abramoski 


Edward R. Abramoski is athletic directo; of 
the Erie, Pa., Technical High School.’ 


ah with a natural flair fo; 
dribbling a basketball are assets 
to any team, provided, of course. 
that along with this ability they 
posses a split-second sense of dis- 
crimination which tells them when 
and when not to dribble. 

Unfortunately, most good drib- 
blers lack this sense of discrimina- 
tion. For the most part, they are 
extroverts who are too well aware 
of their particular forte. 

In intramural programs where 
the teams are rarely well organized, 
almost every quintet has at least 
one of these dribbling extroverts. 
The games, as a result, practically 
lose their identity as team contests. 

Single-dribble basketball was de- 
veloped as a cure for this pain. The 
variation limits the player to a sin- 
gle dribble in a restricted area. As 
such it subordinates individual per- 


_formance to team play, which, after 


all, is the fundamental objective of 
team games, and develops the pass- 
ing game. 

The restricted area embraces all 
the territory between the foul lines. 

Dotted red lines serve well as 
boundary markers, as they catch the 
player’s eye. 

In this area the player is pe'- 
mitted to dribble only once. He 
must then pass or, if in the clear. 
may shoot. The penalty for break: 
ing this rule is loss of ball out of 
bounds. 

On each’ end of the court from 
the foul line to the end line, there 
is a multiple dribbling area in which 
dribbling is unlimited. Thus, if a 
player receives the ball in the sin- 
gle dribble area and with one drib- 
ble crosses the dotted restraining 
line, he may continue his dribble 
into the basket or wherever he 
chooses, without any limit on the 
number of dribbles it takes him to 
get there. 

This is also true defensively: I! 
a player recovers the ball off the 
board, or intercepts it in the multi- 
ple dribbling area, there are 1 
dribbling restrictions as long as he 
stays within the multiple area. The 
moment he takes more than one 
dribble beyond the dotted restrain- 
ing line, the ball is immediately 
turned over to his opponents out of 
bounds, at the spot of the infraction. 
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Tennis Medes are again available! | | 
threes <olors/ gold on hronse these ty sition | 


Alabama ... 266 
Arizona... 60 
Arkansas 494 


California .. 427 


Colorado ... 266 
Connecticut . 102 


Delaware .. 46 
Florida ..:. 
Geergia 410 
idahe 160 
tinois 
Indiana 822 
lowa _. 948 
Kansas 685 


Kentucky .. 487 
Louisiana 392 


Maine ...>. 
Maryland _ 188 
Massachusetts 168 
Michigan ... 718 
Minnesota .. 478 
Mississippi . 530 
Missouri .... 685 
Montana ... 21] 


Nebraska 542 


Nevada .... 33 
N. Hampshire 97 
New Jersey . 200 
New Mexico. 130 
New York .. 637 
N. Carolina. 335 
North Dakota 225 


Ohio 1148 
Oklahoma .. 669 
Oregon .... 204 


Pennsylvania 873 
Rhode Island 33 


So. Carolina. 283 | 


South Dakota 275 


Tennessee .. 384 
1500 
76 
Vermont ... 111 
Virginia ... 240 


Washington . 302 
W. Virginia . 218 
Wisconsin .. 464 


Wyoming .. 76 
Totals ... .19,029 
Percent .... 100 


No. 
State H.S. 


é- 
Man 


10 
15 
40 
28 
SS 
12 


101 


Basket- 
Moan ball 
200 200 
38 45 
265 475 
272 344 
80 260 
65 102 
10 30 
108 230 
132 402 
59 158 
316 910 
113 820 
216 889 
302 680 
77 483 
125 390 
85 210 
5 140 
160 

428 653 
212 352 
200 500 
140 680 
48 172 
160 500 
12 30 
30 83 
185 170 
55 130 
176 499 
90 300 
100 220 
370 1116 
180 658 
175 200 
405 755 
26 30 
200 250 
50 230 
187 384 
856 950 
40 76 
23 90 
75 238 
204 276 
150 218 
205 460 
34 76 
7484 17,024 
39.7 89.0 


Track 


20 
14 


293 
250 


126 
265 


125 
415 


139 


950 


Base- 
ball 


120 
10 


360 
150 
459 


202 
77 


75 


503 


218. 


693 
171 


440 


Soft- 
ball 


10 
15 


50 
85 


148 


20 


Swim 


2 


40 


37 


30 


10 


Tennis 


25 
24 
20 


290 
12 


126 


107 


3,227 
17.1 


Golf 
2 


20 
110 


10 


1,248 
6.6 


Hockey 


52 


12 
25 


y 
21 


15 


25 


10 


32 


238 


a 


Volley- 
ball 


200 


185 


25 
50 


12 


15 


68 


SURVEY INTERSCHOLASTIC SPORTS UNITED STATES 


W rest- 
ling 


60 
50 


Boxing 


10 


20 


35 


| 
| 
50 
| 135 5 100 5 
15 5 2 5 
| 42 75 71 
| | 36 342 46 53 12 215 46 
| 57 49 49 9 5 b 2 = 3 
| | 26 622 307 65 142 105 ys 
| 31 160 150 25 100 60 50 
i 33 199 6 44 50 18 
410 6 35 20 15 
50 150 25 200 25 
27 90 13 42 5 4 
2 2 30 15 
| 75 43 63 20 
| | 142 31 57 63 26 
25 75 35 100 
ea 20 75 16 75 14 12 10 12 
75 30 43 3 25 18 
134 45 40 3 20 18 
7 13 2 
10 15 42 5 
| 1} 25 85 50 = 60 35 = 75 
iit 8 25 13 30 40 6 = 3 
31 55 67 2 13 7 
45 40 100 30 20 10 
| 125 75 10 10 10 
88 467 = 106 4) 
| 15 86 2 20 9 = 13 
| al 35 75 25 
bd | 15 28 5 14 15 | 15 
75 75 50 = 75 10 10 
| 53 47 = 35 35 
| | | 65 110 45 
| 115 600 400 
| | 9 76 13 = 7 
| se) 27 80 21 10 
20 100 
| 35 251 203 10 3 110 13 
Pe ea 15 251 81 49 3 10 13 14 
| | 85 300 245 350 60 170 140 | 60 OY: 
| 20 26 2 30 4 6 3 
1,864 5,236 1,873 74) = 1,030 693 ‘(192 
9.8 38.8 27.7 9.9 3.9 5.4 36 1.0 i: 
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BASEBALL EQUIPMENT 


LASTING BASEBALL BASES 
STRONGLY MADE LEG GUARDS 
CATCHERS CHEST PROTECTORS 
UMPIRES CHEST PROTECTORS 
DURABLE DUFFLE BAGS 
RUGGED UNIFORM BAGS 
STURDILY MADE BAT BAGS 


* 


_—— bush league to big league, on sand lots and in stadiums, coaches and 

athletic directors will be demanding DANDUX sporting goods equipment. When 
you see the fine quality and lasting construction of Dandux equipment you'll 
know the reason for their enthusiasm. DANDUX chest protectors, for example, 
are constructed to withstand the rigors of the game and insure maximum pro- 
tection for the players. Other items for which there will be repeated requisitions 
are toughly made baseball bases, durable leg guards, well designed reinforced 
duffle bags, uniform bags and bat bags. 


Seno FOR THE 1946 CATALOG. 
Convenient letter size for filing. Fully 
illustrated with prices. Write for it 
today. 


DANIELS. INC. DANIELS. MD. - NEW YORK - CHICAGO DALLAS - LOS ANGELES 
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In hour 
YOU MAY 
QUALIFY 


for greatly 
increased earnings! 


An interesting half hour .. . right in 
your own home. . . may be your first step 
to a new, dignified and profitable career. — 


Many ex-coaches have already dis- 
covered that in less than half an hour, it 
is possible to complete our fascinating 
scientific Aptitude Test. Designed by 
psychologists, the test will measure your 
probability of success in the field of life 
insurance selling ...a field for which many 


_ coaches, because of their training and back- 


ground, prove particularly well-adapted. 


_ Many ofour Representatives earn $9,000 


a year, and more. 


If you qualify, The Mutual Life will 
help you build a new career. You will re- 
ceive on-the-job training, and a guaran- 
teed salary for the first two years. Later, 
The Mutual Lifetime Compensation Plan 
offers opportunities for unlimited earn- 
ings, plus a generous retirement income. 


If you desire a larger income and real 
security, with professional standing in 
your own community, send for this Apti- 
tude Test today. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 
34 Nassau Street Lewis W. Douglas, 
New York 5,N.Y. President 


GENTLEMEN : 
Please send me your aptitude test. 


struction is penalized by loss of 
turn. Both fives must sit down 
while two new ones take the floor. 

All scores made by a: five go to- 
wards its team (Team 1 or 2) total. 
The team with the highest score at 
the end of the period, wins. 

The referee controls the game by 
taking the ball after every goal and 
handing it to a new set of fives. The 
five whose teammates were just 
scored upon, receive the ball. The 
referee-handling rule is liberalized 
later on (when the boys’ ability 
has improved) to allow for con- 
tinuous action. 


Dribble 3 and Pass. Play is start- 
ed the same as in the preceding 
game, with the referee awarding the 
ball to one of the fives. In this game, 
however, a boy may take three 
bounces before passing or shooting. 

The dribble is stressed at this 
point. No interference with the 
dribbler is permitted while he is 
bouncing, passing or shooting. But 
the class is constantly advised that 
passing is the best means of ad- 
vance. “Dribble only when passing 
is impossible.” The three-bounce 
limitation curtails running and 
other beginner faults, : 

The referee continues to handle 
the ball after every goal. 


Continuous Basketball. This is the 
Dribble 3 and Pass game, but with 
the ball handled by the players 
rather than the ref after goals and 
intercepted passes. Floor changes 
are thus quick and frequent. 

The play starts as usual with the 
referee handing the ball to one of 
the seated fives. The opposing five 
rises and play is started immedi- 
ately. The non-interference rule 
still goes. 

Play is continuous with the ref 
designating who shall take the ball 
on outside plays. Held balls are 
eliminated by having the two op- 
posing players choose (by match- 
ing fingers) to see who gets the ball 
outside. 

To speed play and control con- 
duct, the fives, after having their 
turn, must sit on the sidelines. The 
court is gradually cleared so that 
the last two fives have the court 
to themselves. When they have fin- 
ished, all players return to their 
positions for another round of play. 

A turn is completed by a goal or 
an intercepted pass by a seated 
player. The seatees are eligible to 
grab loose balls as long as they 
don’t stand or move from their 
spots. The recoverer immediately 
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_ A Mass Teaching Plan for Basketball 


(Continued from page 28) 


runs out of bounds. This gives the 
retiring fives a chance to get off 
the court, and gives the new com- 
peting fives time to spread out. 

After a basket, a player from the 
team scored-upon takes the ball 
outside and passes to one of his 
seated teammates. The respective 
fives rise and play until a goal is 
scored, a pass intercepted or time 
elapses (two minutes). This con- 
tinues until a complete round js 
finished. The players then reassem- 
ble for another round. 

Dribble, Pass and Shoot. This is a 
modification of continuous basket- 
ball. At the end of a dribble of 
more than three bounces, a. player 


must pass. He cannot shoot. If he 


bounces three or less times, he may 
pass or shoot. 

All the regulations in regard to 
court play and changes are the 
same as in the continuous game. 
Whenever the boys start abusing 
the dribble rule, it is wise to revert 
to the Dribble 3 and Pass game. 
As a rule, however, the players are 


now ready for the regular thing. 


Regular Basketball. All the reg- 
ular rules apply—active guarding, 
etc. Held balls may be eliminated 
by choosing to see who gets the ball 
outside. Violations and fouls are 
penalized in the usual manner. 
Floor changes should be executed 
rapidly, without confusion, with the 
boys running to and from positions. 


Squad Tournament. Class cham- 
pionships provide an_ interesting 
follow-up of mass basketball. Each 
class may be split into two groups 
as usual, with the total scores of 
the fives in each group determining 
the team winner. The team winners 
of all the classes may then be 
brought together to play off for the 
schcol championship. 

Since each of these teams is made 
up of anywhere from three to ten 
fives (15-50 players), this scheme 
gives many more boys than usual 
the fun of actual tournament com- 
petition and winners’ awards. It 
also embraces every able-bodied 
boy in school, something that has 
never been possible before. 

The sitting formation is el/ml- 
nated in tournament play. The com- 
peting fives use the entire court. 

This is our program. And we Ce! 
tainly haven’t been stuck with 
The kids get a lot of fun out of 
They learn how to play the game 
And our physical education s'4 
derive a great deal of personal sat- 
isfaction. 
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Can you use some coaching help with your track 
and field squad? How about a hand from Leo John- 
son whose University of Illinois team won the Big 
Ten Outdoor Championship in 1945? What about 
an assist from Tom Jones, dean of America’s track 
and field coaches, whose 34 year record at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin is studded with championships? 


Use Wheaties new Library of Sports manuals by Leo Johnson and 
Tom Jones to supplement your 1946 coaching program. These 
famous coaches review the fundamentals you explain and demon- 
strate in practice sessions. We’ve packaged their pointers in per- 
manent reference form. Thirty-two pages. Fully illustrated. Easy- 
to-learn. Including important training and conditioning tips to 
help keep your squad in top physical form. 


Mail coupon below to obtain copies for your squad (or write on 
official stationery). This is easier, surer than asking each boy to 
obtain his book under the individual order plan which is our 
normal method of distribution. 


Send no box tops. Regular box top requirements have been elim- 
inated on special team orders submitted by coaches or athletic 
directors. Just attach your check or money order to cover cost 
of printing and mailing (5c per book). 


These are not give-away books! They contain no advertising! 
You get the same authoritative sports manuals offered in national 
advertising and on the back of every Wheaties package. These 
are standard editions from the series of 14 books in the new 
Wheaties Library of Sports. | 


if you have missed seeing these handy track and field books, 
please write for sample copies. If you’re familiar with the books, 
the special order form is for your convenience in obtaining copies 
for your entire squad. Send today! 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


WHEATIES LIBRARY OF SPORTS 
Dept. 1772, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me______—_ copies of ‘“‘Want to be a Track and Field Champion?” (Track 
Events) by Leo Johnson—and______copies of ‘“‘Want to be a Track and Field Champion?” 
(Field Events) by Tom Jones. I enclose 5c for each book. 


School or Organization. 
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Athletic Knitwear and Clothing 


Basketball Uniforms 
Football Uniforms 
Wrestling Trunks 

Boxing Trunks 

Award Sweaters 
i 
Jersey Jackets 
Pullovers 
e 


Warm-Up Apparel 


Sand Knitting Mills Co. 


2331-41 N. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 
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Preparation for the State Tournaments 


2 (Continued from page 7) 


ommend any change of tactics you 
desire. | 

Let no one but coaches and squad 
members in on conference. 
(Congratulations are not in order; 
it’s only the half.) 

Tournament styles. Don’t switch 
to another style of offense for the 
tournament. Stick to your regular 
style, making whatever individual 
adjustments are deemed necessary 
—a surprise out-of-bounds play, 
more extensive use of the zone, etc. 

Drastic changes do more harm 
than good. The players haven’t the 
time to assimilate them and are apt 
to become confused and unsure of 
themselves. They have much more 
confidence in the style they’re ac- 
customed to and which was good 
enough to get them into the finals. 

By the same token, stick to the 
defense you have been using. Be 
able to recognize switches in your 
opponents’ defense, and be prepared 
for all exigencies. 

Several of the zone alignments 


sprung on us in the state tourna-. 


ment last season are outlined in the 
accompanying diagrams, together 
with the attack employed against 
each. 


ATTACK ON 2-3 ZONE 


One of the most effective ways to 
combat a zone is by rapid handling 
of the ball while overloading given 
areas. 

In meeting the man-to-man and 
its variations, a team must be pre- 
pared to combat the float defense, 
switching man-to-man, and the 
combination setup—two back men 
playing zone and three front men 
playing man-to-man. 


Against the latter, good side sets 


from 15 feet are usually available, 
since the two zone men will rarely 
come out. This is a difficult defense 
to recognize and a tough one to 
penetrate for lay-ups. 

If you must travel to the tourna- 
ment site, pick a hotel in a quiet 
section of the city. Avoid the noisy 


ATTACK ON 3-2 ZONE 


downtown area. Upon arrival, go 
directly to the hotel. Unless abso- 
lutely necessary, don’t put more 
than two boys in a room. 
William A. Healey, in his book, 
Coaching and Managing High School 
Basketball (Interstate Printers), has 
the right idea when he says keep 
the boys off their feet as much as 
possible. A brisk walk twice a day 
is all they really need. 

If the team is playing at night. 
there is a long day ahead, filled with 
nervous tension. This situation can 
be met by sleeping late and eating 
a good breakfast. The boys may then 
be permitted to do as they like until 
2:30, with certain reservations. 

Movies are good diversions. But 
the boys should not be allowed to 
wander the streets; they should cer- 
tainly be kept away from the gym 
where the other games are being 
played. 

At 2:30, they should turn in for 
a rest—in bed with clothes off and 
windows open. A good meal should 
be served at least two hours before 
game time. The coach should always 
eat with the boys. The in-between 
time throughout the day may be 
taken up with reading, cards 
movies. 

A final tip—play your tournament 
games one at a time; think of the 
game at hand; worry about the final 
when you get there. 
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ATTACK ON 1-3-1 ZONE 
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“Have Coke” 


Enjoy the 
Pause that Refreshes 
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Please send all contributions to this col- 
umn to Scholastic Coach, Coaches’ Corner 
Dept., 220 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 


It shun’t happen to a dog—but it 
will! To improve the judging of thor- 
oughbred mutts, the Professional Dog 
Judges’ Assn. is organizing a Canine 
College! The course will consist of 
lectures and forums, with live dogs as 


models and motion pictures to illus-~ 


trate points made by the faculty. Fun- 
damental anatomy will be discussed 
by professional and amateur experts. 
Tuition will be ten bucks a year. Hot 
dog! That ought to buy a lot of mus- 
tard and sauerkraut. 


A couple of months ago we put 
Frank Toro of Weaver (Hartford, 
Conn.) High in our hall of fame for 
kicking seven straight points after t.d. 
The item was passed along by an Irv 
Campbell, whom we assumed was 


_ Toro’s coach. It seems we were mis- 


taken. J. E. Gargan, Weaver’s phys 
ed supervisor, tells us that Charles 
Gipson coaches the eleven—and very 
nicely, too. His club was undefeated 
last year, while his basketball team 
was state runner-up. 


Those seven straight points after t.d. 
don’t seem to be a record, either. 
Writes Coach Jack Nicolds: ‘When 
my Westwood team, co-champs of 
Colorado last season, socked Colorado 
Military School, 103-0, we made 15 
touchdowns and 13 successful place 
kicks for the extra point. 

“George Bukey made the first four, 


- Richard Vigil missed the fifth, then 


converted nine in a row. The 15th was 
blocked. (C.M.S. was getting plenty 
of practice rushing them by that 
time.) Doug Powers, our all-state full- 
back, touched the ball seven times and 
made seven t.d.’s!” 


No Notre Dame rival ever caused 
Frank Leahy more embarrassment 


WAS 
‘ 


ff Lig 
wh 


‘than his six-year-old boy. It seems 
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Frank’s papa-in-law was visiting 
them and the little boy kept begging 
the old gent to come play football with 
him. Grandpa made excuse after ex- 
cuse, but to no avail. Finally, in 
desperation, he snapped: “Son, I don’t 
know anything about football. What 
makes you think I do?” 

“Well,” piped the youngster, “Dad- 
dy said yesterday that when you 
kicked off we could get a new auto- 
mobile.” 


Another good tale you’ll find in 
Fred Russell’s I’ll Try Anything 
Twice is the one about the vet horse 
racer. After listening to a group of 
trainers bragging about all the great 
horses they’d developed, the old fel- 
low suddnly got up and said: 

“Gentlemen, I’ve been listening to 
you talk about horses for two weeks 
and I haven’t heard you mention a 
horse with real class yet. I once had 
a little mare that was really a horse. 
In one race, she got bumped from 
both sides and pretty near knocked 
down. But she kept goin’. Down the 
backstretch, the jockey felt his saddle 
slip. He was scared of the big field be- 
hind him so he steered to the outside 
rail and pulled up. An’ that mare 
stopped there an’ she had a foal. I’d 
bred her the year before, but I didn’t 
think she was foalin’.” 

The old gent stopped in a dead hush 
and looked at the trainers. 

“Gentlemen,” he continued, “she 
was what I call a horse of class. She 
won that race by three lengths. An’ 
the foal ran second!” 

All of which proves that a little 
foalin’ around never hurt anybody. 


Good Medich-cine. Mike Medich, 
Cleveland Benedictine’s 6-5 center, 
poured 59 points through the hoop in 
his team’s 75-29 win over Cleveland 
West. He hit for 27 goals and five 
charity tosses. Formerly of Duquesne, 


-Pa., High, the big boy has been aver- 


aging about 30 points a game. The 
college scouts are 15 deep outside his 
door. 


Foul play. That Atlanta-McLean 
schoolboy game in Illinois must have 
reminded people of Nagasaki. Exactly 
99 fouls were committed! Atlanta 
sank 16 of 53, while McLean made 
16 of 46. We wonder how many play- 
ers were on the floor at the finish. At 
least 15 boys must have gotten the 
heave-o. Oh yes, despite missing 37 
free throws, Atlanta won, 54-39. 


Out in San Francisco, everybody is 
raving about Coach J. G. Danilovich’s 
Antioch High eleven. Mayer Davis, the 
school’s live-wire sportswriter, tells 
us Antioch went through the season 
unbeaten and untied, scoring 369 
points to their opponents’ 75. Fullback 
Worth Shaw accounted for 194 points 
himself, and chucked nine t.d. passes 
to stellar end Nick Rodriquez. Half- 
back Bob Vossler tallied 121 points, 
mostly on long jaunts. . 

Coach Danilovich, former St. Marys 
athlete, has lost only seven games 1! 
eight years. 


When Jim Walkup was pitching fo! 
the Browns, he was generally regarded 
a mild-mannered citizen. Nevertheless, 
he’s credited with one of the stranges! 
and loudest beefs in diamond history. 
His manager, Rogers Hornsby, had one 
unbreakable rule — with a two-strike 
no-ball count, the next pitch should 0! 
be over the plate. Any pitcher wh° 
broke that rule was fined $50. 

“One afternoon, it happened. With a 
2-0 count, Walkup just cut the corne! 
with his next pitch. “Strike three: 
called the umpire. 

Walker rushed up to the arbiter 
shouted, raved, called him a Blind 
Tom, did everything he could to co™ 
vince the umpire he hadn’t struck out 
the batter—that his pitch had been a 
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VERSAL Wood or Steel Portable Bleachers 
| ee lube and style to meet every need 


+ 


A close up of Universal portable wood bleacher showing Stringer Nose, 
designed to withstand heavy thrust imposed—no slip, no split. Note Seat 
Board Connectors eliminating all lap joints, add strength, avoid possible 
danger of pinching or torn clothing. 


A Universal portable steel bleacher meets most rigid requirements for safety 
in seating, without excessive weight. Usual stringer eliminated for sim- 
plicity. Vertical legs give rigid support and strength. Adequate distance 
between seats insures comfort. Full portability. Selectivity of size. 


To insure delivery when needed be sure to order NOW! Our augmented staff of engineers will help you plan for safety, durability and economy. 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


Bleacher Experts for 30 Years — —ELLINOI Ss 
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Not one but several types of fungi 
cause Athlete’s Foot. Alta-Co Powder, 
diluted one pound to a gallon of 
water, kills all types in 30 seconds! 

Kind to delicate skin tissue (and 
to towels) Alta-Co is deadly to the 
microscopic plant organisms which 
produce the burning, itching and 
pain associated with Athlete’s Foot. 

For your club shower room— 


a Dolge rubber foot tub is “‘group 
insurance”’ against Athlete’s Foot. 
Booklet C-9 tells how easily organi- 
zations can obtain one or more on a 
service basis—how home standards 
of health and cleanliness 
can be maintained in pub- 
lic facilities. 


Alta-Co.°* 
POWDER 


C. B. DOLGE CO. 
Westport, Connecticut 


ball! But the ump wouldn’t change his 
decision. And neither would Hornsby 
waive the $50 fine. 


Horse jinx. It seems jockeys, those 
cherubic little fellows, have their su- 
perstitions, too. Many riders share a 
dislike for winning the first race at a 
new meeting; thinking it hexes them 
throughout the session. Another old 


Oey 


WAN 


superstition has to do with putting the | NH 


right boot on first. Bad luck is supposed 
to perch like an evil vulture on any 
other dressing procedure. Dean Jessop, 
the nation’s leading rider, doesn’t like 
to be touched with a broom by a porter, 
while. top-apprentice Bobby Martin 
reads his horoscope in the paper every 
morning. “If the stars warn against 
danger, I just don’t ride,” he says—se- 
riously, too. 


Then there was the scribe who was 
interviewing Carl Snavely, when Carl 
coached Cornell and was plagued with 
a dearth of good tackles. ‘‘Who is your 
best tackle, Mr. Snavely?” 

“John Smith,” was the brusque an- 
swer. ‘““Who comes after Smith?” 

“Chaos,” was the even more curt 
reply. 

“Well,” continued the interviewer, 
“what is Chaos’s first name?” | 


The Dodgers had just dropped a 
heartbreaker chiefly through a mix-up 
in signals. Uncle Robbie, his patience 
sorely tried, approached chief culprit, 
Babe Herman. “What’s the matter with 
you, Babe? You missed the signs again. 
Gummed up the works. Dammit, do we 
always have to run those cushions 
backwards?” | 

The Babe slid his cud of tobacco to 
one side of his face. “Got an idea,” he 
said thoughtfully. “To hell with the 
signs. Let’s play without ’em!” 


We can vouch for this ourself—we 
were at the ringside. A Golden Glover 
named Jimmy Perricone was lambast- 
ing the daylights out of his opponent 
in the sub-novice 135-lb. eliminations. 
Suddenly the referee stepped between 
the fighters, took something out of 
Jimmy’s mouth and threw it out of the 
ring. The gal at our side tssk tssk-ed 
in sympathy. “Imagine the poor kid 
losing a tooth.” 

We walked around the ring to in- 
spect the molar—and discovered it 
wasn’t a tooth at all. It was a toothpick! 
Incidentally, keep the name Perricone 
in mind. If he doesn’t grow too fat, he 
may someday be our next lightweight 


champ. 


Jackie Conn, the ebullient brother 
of Billy, confided to a sportswriter, “Do 
you know, I’m the second best dresse 
in sports?” 

Looking at Jackie’s less than natty 
habiliment, the writer asked, “Since 
when?” 

“Well,” replied the Conn man, “My 
brother Billy was picked best dressed 
man. And since I wear all of his old 
clothes, I must be second best.” 


When Dan Howley was managing 
Toronto, he signed up a young catcher 
who was a heavy sleeper. Inasmuch as 
Toronto played a lot of night games, 
the rookie had his troubles sleeping in 
the daytime. Finally he went to How- 
ley for advice. 

“Why not paint the window of your 
bedroom black,” suggested Howley. 
“Then you’ll think it’s nighttime and 
you’ll sleep as well as you ever did.” 

That was on a Wednesday. The rook- 
ie thanked him and went home. When 
he next reported to his manager at the 
ball park, he said: ‘‘Gee, Mr. Howley, 
I followed your advice and had a swell 
night’s sleep.” 

Gazing admiringly at him, Howley 
chuckled, “You should. Do you know 
this is Saturday?” 7 


Dept. of coincidence: The Boys’ Latin 
School’s 1945 undefeated six-man foot- 
ball team scored 431 points in nine 
games for an average of 47 8/9 points 
per game. The varsity basketball team, 
in their first nine games, tallied 428 
points for an average of 47 5/9 points 
per game! 

Which goes to prove habits are 
catching—five of the six-man team 
form the varsity five! (James Gray, 
Pat Walker, Donald Clausen, Donald 
Hahn, and John Fales.) The sixth six- 
man football man—Donald Stegman— 
is the sixth man on the basketball 
varsity. Boys’ Latin, incidentally, » 
located in Baltimore, Md. 


Giles Liegerot, the Northern Call: 
fornia official, passes along the wel: 
come word that Colusa, Cal., Union 
High finally broke its dreary four- 
season losing streak. On Armistice 
Day, the Colusa eleven polished of 
Gridley Union, 21-0. Delirious with 
joy, the Colusa rooters surged onto 
the field and tore down their own goal 
posts. 

Liegerot claims some sort of rec 
ord for high-blood-pressure basket- 
ball assignments, Every varsity 8am 
he’s officiated so far has been won by 
the underdog in an overtime perio’ 
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Engineer who will gla 


% In your locality there is 
a Hillyard Maintenance 
dly give advice and recom- 


GYM FLOOR 


THE HILLYARD COMPANY :: 


DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO...ST. JOSEPH, MO... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL 


mendations about your floors. Call or wire us today. 


HILLYARD'S | 
Wood Primer 


waterproofs wood floors, seals the 
wood fibres and becomes an in-— 
-tegral part of the floor and is a 
permanent base for the floor finish. 


Super Gym Finish 

is recognized by outstanding 
coaches, athletic directors and 
players as a finish that is non- 
slippery. giving no glare and does 
not infect broken skin caused by 
falls. 


Hil-Tone Floor Dressing 


is ideal to daily maintain lac- 
quered, varnished, sealed or fin- 
ished floors. Dust and dirt is kept 
out of the floor by Hil-Tone’s light 
protective covering. 


* 


370 TURK ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


1947 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RIGHT OFF THE ICE! 


When your boys slam down on that rink — something has 


to give. And it’s not the ice! Too often you have to take a 
player right out of the game and into the training room for 
rst aid. A bruise, wrenched muscle, sprain or charley horse. 


And that’s when ANTIPHLOGISTINE is a godsend! Prompt 
applications of “Moist Heat” in the form of an ANTIPHLO- 
VISTINE pack bring relief right away. Eases pain, reduces 
‘welling, speeds recovery. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE is nothing new to coaches and trainers 
he country over. They use it regularly. They know how good 
tis. Rough contact sports and ANTIPHLOGISTINE go hand 
n hand. Check your stock now — be sure you have enough! 


City 


_ Write for YOUR FREE COPY 


of “ATHLETIC INJURIES”. 
Contains feature articles by 
leading trainers of the country 
on prevalent athletic injuries. 
Foreword by Dr. Wilbur Bohm 
of Washington State College. 
Each article is illustrated. You 
get a complete picture of the 
handling and bandaging of the 
most common injuries trainers 
have to face. : 


Invaluable to you now with this 
heavy athletic campaign under way! 
Get your copy Pronto! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


S 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 

The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., Inc. 
163 Varick Street, 

New York 13, N.Y. 


Please send me FREE handbook 
“ATHLETIC INJURIES” 


Name 
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By Gertrude Goss 


Gertrude Goss, an instructor at Smith Col- 
lege, Northampton, Mass., delivered this 
treatise on beginning swimming at the sym- 
posium conducted by the Men’s Swimming 
Committee of the A. A. U. 


LL beginning swimmers—from 
the age of 3 on through 60— 
must be guided through definite 
stages, namely: getting used to the 
water, breathing, maintaining bal- 
ance, etc. 

The teaching approach, however, 
must differ with the age level. The 
student should be started as early 
as possible. The longer you wait, 
the greater becomes the element of 
fear. 

Newspaper accounts of drownings, 
having an unpleasant experience of 
your own, or witnessing a drowning 
—hardly inspire confidence in the 
water. 

As teachers, we must follow .a 
definite set of procedures. At the 
same time, we should never lose 
sight of the individual. We must be 
ready to adapt our procedure to each 
student’s particular needs. 

It takes endless patience and in- 
genuity to induce many beginners 
to try the simplest things in the 
water. The students must have con- 
fidence in us and realize no harm is 
going to befall them. In many in- 
stances, it may be necessary to go 
into the water with them. | 
I shall attempt to enumerate the 
steps a beginner must go through, 
and to outline some of the teaching 
methods (Red Cross) most applic- 


able to them. If possible the class 


should be limited to 10-15. The best 
pool temperature is about 80°. Each 
step should be demonstrated first. 


Getting Used to the Water 


1. Walk in gradually, splashing 
water over chest, arms and face. 


°2. Jump up and down, submerg- 
ing shoulders. 


3. Ball Tag. Player who is “IT” 
has ball. He throws it, trying to 
hit one of other players. When hit, 
that player becomes “IT.” 

4. Couple Tag. Couples join hands. 
Without letting go, they try to tag 
another couple who, when tagged, 
become “IT.” | 


Breath Holding 


1. Inhale through mouth. Lean 
forward,.putting face flat in water, 


APPROACH THE WATER SWI 


MMING 


As a start, have beginners walk in gradually, 
splashing water over the chest, arms and face 


holding breath. Open eyes under 
water. 

2. Picking up objects. 

3. Cap Tag. Entire head must be 
submerged in order not to become 


Rhythmic Breathing 


Breathing is done through mouth, 
and out through mouth and nose, or 
mouth alone. Work for a short, deep 
inhale and a longer exhale. | 


1. Practice this breathing without 


putting face in water. 


2. Putting face in water, blow out 
—making bubbles. Do this continu- 
ously, seeing how many times you 
can do it without stopping. 


3. Change from vertical to hori- 
zontal position by bracketing self to 
dock or side of pool. Practice breath- 
ing in this position, turning head 
to side when breathing in. When 
breathing out, turn head forward, 
putting face flat in water. 


Floating 


Work should be done in pairs un- 
til each beginner can float and stand 
alone. The idea is to show the be- 
ginner the water will support him. 


1. Jelly-Fish Float. Standing in 
line or circle formation in waist-deep 
water, place hands in front of 
thighs, take a breath and submerge 
upper body and head, sliding hands 
down front of legs towards ankles. 
Keep knees straight. 

In most cases, before hands are 
anywhere near ankles, feet will rise 
from bottom. This shows the in- 
dividual the water will hold him up. 
The more buoyant the person, the 
sooner the feet leave bottom. The 
learner hangs suspended with arms 
and legs at right angles to surface. 


2. The Prone Float can be gone 
into from Jelly Fish by lifting arms 
forward and upward’ beyond head 
and extending legs backward. To 
stand from a prone float. pull knees 


to chest and press down with arms. 


Lift head from water and place 
feet on bottom. 


3. The Back Float. Demonstrate 
the different body positions in back 
float determined by person’s buoy- 
ancy. Form the class in lines, each 
with a partner. The partner stands 
directly behind the floater, with 
hands under back of floater’s head 


to keep it from going under water. 

The floater raises his arms to side. 
horizontal position, bends knees yn- 
til shoulders submerge, and drops 
back easily with slight push from 
bottom with both feet. When filoat- 
ing position is reached, the head 
support is gradually withdrawn. 
permitting person to float unaided. 

When floater is ready to stand, his 
partner readjusts the support and 


lifts floater’s head, helping him 


stand. 


4. Regaining Feet From Back 
Float. Before the beginner is al- 
lowed to float unaided, it is neces- 
sary to teach him how to stand from 
a back float.. 


(a) Show movements of arms and 
legs on land. 

(b) Show movements of arms and 
7 legs in water. 


(c) Still working in pairs, have 


one float and stand; work to- 
gether until they can each 
stand unaided. 


Prone Glide from Push-Off 


Class in line formation with part- 
ners. 


1. Have one line bend forward at 
waist with arms extended. Take a 
breath in at side, bend knees, turn 
face forward and push off from bot- 
tom by straightening knees, Part- 
ners stand in front ready to aid in 
regaining feet. Have each partner 
practice this until he can glide for 
at least three body lengths. 


2. In some cases, where children 
and adults are hesitant about as- 
suming horizontal position, it 1s 
helpful to have partners join hands 
and pull each other along in shal- 
low water. 

3. In swimming pools, the glide 
can be taught by having the begin- 
ner push off from wall instead of 
from bottom. A game can be made 


out of this by seeing who can glide 


the greatest distance. 


Kick Glide on Face 


Before doing kick glide, it is ne 
cessary to learn how to kick. 

1. Practice kick on land lying 0 
stomach, either on stools or lyiné 
with legs out over edge of pool. 

2. Practice in water bracketed 
dock or pool. 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Olympic 
1 mesh-type elastic uc eee 
U. S. Pat. No. 2,301,066. 


Olympic Champion Apex No. 3 soft 
flannel pouch designed to hold a 
protective cup. U. S. Pat. 2,301,066. 


THE O-C MANUFACTURING COMPANY Little Falls, New Jersey 
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And it means more too... ) 

Especially with action products . . . like athletic 
supporters. 

Olympic Champion Apex athletic supporters are 
superior action products. 

V-shaped by angular criss-cross construction® .. . 

Painstakingly tailored of long-wearing selected 
materials ... 

Fashioned for comfort in strenuous games... 

They rank first as a brand name with ever increasing 
numbers of successful coaches, famous athletes. 
We'd like coaches everywhere to discover the advan- 

tages of Olympic Champions... . 

To find out that action in wearing this product speaks 
louder than all we can say here... 

That’s why if you write us on your school 
letterhead telling us where you buy your 
supporters, we'll send you a free Olympic 
Champion Apex by return mail. ; 


*The eg Champion Apex basic construction is protected 
by U. S. Pat. 2,301,066—no licenses have been granted any 
other manufacturer. 


COPYRIGHT 1946 THE O-C MFG. CO. 


Quality Athletic Supporters Since 1908 


BASEBALL 
BELONGS 


All well-rounded physical training programs 
need baseball. Baseball belongs as a developer 
of physical fitness, coordination and. team work. 
Baseball appeals to more people. It provides 
relaxation and enjoyment—for spectators and 
participants alike. 

We believe in baseball, naturally, and feel 
that it can do its part in building America’s 
future. BATRITE Bats, a part of baseball tradi- 
tion, have pioneered almost every major bat 
improvement for the last 20 years. We will con- 
tinue to put initiative, sound workmanship and 

ne woods in every bat we produce. 


LOOK FOR THE NAME BATRITE 
ON THE BATS YOU BUY 


HANNA MFG., CO., ATHENS, GA. 
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(Continued from page 42) 

_ 3. From push-off, go into prone 
glide using kick, with arms in front, 
extended along sides, or with a 
kick-board. Breathing may be added 
tu the kick, turning head to side to 
breath in. 


4. Competition may be added to 


see who can cover a given distance 
the fastest. 


Change of Body Positions 

Demonstrate first. Class in line 
formation. 

1. Turn from face to back. 

2. Turn, from back to face. 


Arm Stroke on Back 


1. Demonstrate on land and in 
water the movements of arms in 
finning and sculling. | 

2. In water, in lines, have class 
perform same movements. 


3. As a game, see who can cover 
greatest distance on back, first with 
finning then with sculling. 


Arm Stroke on Front 
(Dog Paddle) 


1. Demonstrate dog paddle on 
land and in water. 


START BUILDING 


| 
A fast team needs a fast, safe floor . . . a floor that permits 
split-second shifting with assurance of slip-proof safety 
underfoot. Every coach knows that mastermind strategy can 


be gummed up by mental hazards of unsafe floors. Give your 
team the confidence for lightning-fast play that results from 


PYRA-SEAL slip-proof safety. 


PYRA-SEAL Treatment Protects Floors...and Team 
PYRA-SEAL treated floors are as tough as they are beautiful 
—as safe as they are fast. PYRA-SEAL forms a hard, lustrous 
seal of protection, giving a durable non-slip finish that can 
stand tremendous punishment from active 


feet. Will not chip or crack, and is imper- 
vious to acids, alkalis, alcohol, ink, hot or 
cold water. The perfect answer to your gym- 
nasium floor protection problems. 


NEW YORK 
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2. Have beginners perform the 
arm motions on land, 


3. Standing in waist-deep water 
do same motions. | 


4. From push-off, go into dog 
paddle, first with legs dragging 
then with slow flutter kick. | 


Combined Stroke on Front 


Before practicing combined stroke, 
it is necessary to change movement 
of arms. From dog paddle, with 
arms under surface entire time, 
start lifting arms out of water on 
recovery. | : 


Demonstrate first: 
1. Practice arms alone on land. 


2. With feet bracketed to dock or 
pool. 


3. In pairs, having one hold ankles 
while other does arm movement: 
can also hold water-polo ball be- 
tween knees while doing the arm. 

After the students have practiced 
above arm movements, demonstrate 
the crawl as a whole. 


4. From pushoff, practice stroke 
as a whole. Concentrate on move- 
ments of arms and legs, then add 
breathing. 


Elementary Back Stroke 


1. Demonstration of stroke in 
water. 

2. Practice movements of inverted 
breast stroke kick on land, sitting. 

3. In water, bracketed at side of 
pool, practice legs alone. 

4. In back-float position, practice 
legs alone across pool or given area. 
5. Practice arms alone on land. 

6. In water, starting with back 
push-off, practice arms alone, Oo 
have boys work in pairs, one hold- 
ing ankles of swimmer. 

7. On land, coordinate movements 
of arms and one leg, using alternate 
legs. Also work on breathing. 


8. In water, in line formation, 


practice the whole stroke. ae 
There is a difference of opinion 
as to which stroke should be taught 
next. I have gone from the elemen- 
tary crawl and the elementary back 
stroke to the back craw] and either 
the side stroke or breast stroke, since 
I like to keep them working on both 
the front and the back. 
- This must necessarily be varied to 
meet individual differences. I there- 
fore think it unwise to set up 2nY 


specified order in the progression 


from one stroke to another. How- 
ever, the same teaching progré 
sion applies to each stroke, namely: 
learning the legs and arms sepé 
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rately—out of water, in the water; 
then combined in the water with 


breathing. 


Jumping into the Water 


I have left until last the matter of 
entering the water. As soon as the 
class has learned breath control and 
have become accustomed to the 
water, the beginner should be taught 
to jump into waist-deep water. 

From the jump, they can go into 
the prone glide, or prone glide kick, 
or combined strokes on front and 
back as learned. As they learn the 
strokes, they. should move from 
waist-deep water to water over their 
heads. 

The dive from a sitting position 
should be taught early as possible, 
and the class should be encouraged 
to work up to a standing front dive. 

Relaxation and rhythm are impor- 
tant in swimming. I have found 
music a fine aid. It is used part of 
the time during all our classes—be- 
ginning, intermediate and advanced. 
We have an amplified victrola for 
this. 3 

In the December 1944 Beach and 
Pool, Arno P. Wittich states that the 
first essential of a good instructor is 
to know the three fundamentals of 
swimming: correct breath control, 
complete relaxation and the proper 
body position in the water. 

He must know how to develop 
these fundamentals and how to tie 
them together. 

Each fundamental must be con- 
nected with something the pupil is 
accustomed to doing in every-day 
life. The child must be shown that 
the water will hold him up if he | 
cooperates with it, and permits it to 
hold him up. When he fights the 
water, the water always fights back 
and wins, 

All motions should be made slow- 
ly and quietly, because fast motions 
necessitate tensing of muscles, and 
tense muscles have a tendency to 
Sink, because the air has been 
squeezed out from between the 
muscle fiber. 


sands; back again for 
gyms - playgrounds. Write 
for FREE literature. P.O. Box 
376, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


BROOKS 
Safety FOOTBALL SHOES 


WITH PATENTED 


by 


| shoes are’ 


footbal 
nstructed definitely 


These scientifically co The 


a boon to both player ane © 
reduce the danger of player injur a 
t OcK- 
The Cleats Cannot Come Off. The one — 
‘+e washer prevents cleats from loosen! 
; : off during play—thereby preventing 
ing 


caused by lost cleats. 


t Back Up. 
Bolts Canno reby preventing bolt 


y—and here's why-- 


The patented Lock-tite nut 


from back- 
will not loosen—the 


ing vP and causing foot blisters. 


BROOKS 


SHOE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 39, U. S. A. 


Orders accepted through Member of ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


Dealers Only 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FINEST 
LEATHER TOP BASKETBALL SHOES 


OCEAN CHAMPION 


FEATHERWEIGHT RACING TRUNK 


Supporter-Attached 
Waist Will Not Turn Down 
Meets Official Requirements 


49 Black $24.00 Doz. 
® 68 | 
SWIM FINS 


AMAZING SPEED 
LESS EFFORT GREAT FUN 
HELP EXPERTS AND BEGINNERS 


ee $8.65 A PAIR 
OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO., 71 West 35th St., New York City (1) 
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PRESERVE sports EquipmMENT 


RECONDITIONERS 


WRITE FOR 
FREE LITERATURE 


431 NIAGARA BUFFALO1S: 


HONOR YOUR 
SERVICE MEN 


PERMANENT 
ROLL OF 
HONOR 


—a lasting trib- 
ute to your boys 
now returning from service. Have it on 
the wall when they come home. Beauti- 
ful walnut plaque with Eagle and vic- 
tory torches. Individual names in silver 
on gold-bordered permanent name 
plates. Sizes for any number 
of names. Write today for 
illustrated price list. 


U.S. FLAGS 


—now available in any size 
desired. All types of mate- 
rials. Also flag sets, stand- 
ards, etc. Tear out this ad and 
write for free price list today. 


REGALIA MFG. CO. 


New Films 


PLAY VOLLEYBALL. Produced by 
Association Films, Y.M.C.A. Motion 
Picture Bureau. 16mm. sound, 2 reels, 
20 minutes. Rental, $3. Purchase price, 


$55. 


ERE’S an excellent film on the es- 
sentials of top-notch volleyball, 
designed for both beginners and ad- 
vanced players. 
Narrated by Bill Slater, the film 
vividly presents the skills of serving, 
receiving, passing, setting-up, spiking, 
blocking, and play patterns. In the 
analyses of the fundamentals, fine use 
is made of both slow-motion and 
“freeze” (stop action) photography. 


Stars of the film are 12 of the nation’s 


greatest volleyball players. Their speed 
and skill are incredible, especially in» 


the way of blocking and spiking. In 
addition to analyzing the basic skills, 
they demonstrate several good, simple 
warm-up drills. 4 

Schools, colleges and Y’s will find 
the film ideally adapted to their vis- 
ual aid programs. An _ instruction 
guide that comes with each film sug- 
gests how to use it in classes for play- 
ers and Officials. 

The film consists of two 16mm. 
sound reels and has a running time of 
20 minutes. It may be rented for $3, 
or purchased for $55. Write to the 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


WORLD SERIES OF 1945. Produced 
by the American League. Co-spon- 
sored by A. G. Spalding & Bros. and 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 16mm. and 
35mm., sound, 30 minutes. Free. 


REAK out the “oscars’, men— 
here’s a film that really rates an 
award. Co-sponsored by two of the 
nation’s leading sports houses, it cap- 
tures all the color, all the important 
play-by-play action of the nation’s 
No. 1 sports classic. 

You'll see the fielding gems, the 
heart-breaking errors, the key strike- 
outs, the circuit clouts—every high 
spot of the seven-game classic be- 
tween the Cubs and the Tigers last 
fall. 

Produced by the American League 
with a lively narration by Lt. Bob 
Elson, the film will be distributed to 
the armed forces, clubs, organizations, 
schools and dealers—free of charge!— 
(All you pay for is the shipping.) 

Organizations in New York and vi- 
cinity may reserve a copy by writing 
to the Advertising Dept., A. G. Spald- 
ing & Bros., 19 Beekman St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Others should write to 
Lew Fonseca, American League, 310 
South Michigan Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 

The film is in sound, runs about 30 
minutes, and may be obtained in the 
16mm. size from Spalding, and in 
both 16mm. and 35mm. from the 
American League. Be sure, in writing, 
to mention the date or dates you can 
use it. 
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Record Breaking 


(Continued from page 14) 


won by the English and the Ameri- 


icioy, there are at least twelve 
mes as Many competitors. Track 
become organized in most civil- 
ized countries of the world, with the 
inns, Germans, French, Italians, 
and Japanese, in particular, making 
our rapid strides. 

: “And to increase the number of 
“AL ~ndidates in track and field is to 
“If increase the chances of uncovering 
jatural, future record-breaking tal- 
mt,” remarks Coach Jones. 

Better training systems and facili- 
ies undoubtedly is another top- 
snking factor in the onslaught 

inst records. Modern trackmen 
ave a better chance to learn from 
god coaches, and the high schools 
yrn out more abundant talent every 


Good training, of course, means 
good eating—proper nutrition—and 
trackmen today are told just what 
peat and what not to eat. A modern 
sample menu of Coach Jones for the 
(ay of competition would read some- 
thing as follows: choice of eggs, 
boiled or poached; small steak or 
lamb chops, dry toast with butter, 
g honey; baked potato, prunes, 
baked apple or figs for dessert; 
Weak tea or hot water. 

pThe athlete knows that foods 
baked, boiled, or steamed are more 
digestible than fried foods, and that 
highly seasoned dishes should be 


temperature in food or drink, and 
fover-eating immediately following 
astrenuous work-out. 

§ Coaches ask their athletes to do 
their heartiest eating early in the 
week, gradually tapering off after 
Thursday. On the day of the contest 
(usually Saturday) the last meal is 
@alen three or four hours before 
sarting time. Many good competi- 
lors eat a late breakfast and omit 
the noon meal on the day of the 
meet. 

Moderation and appreciation of 
What agrees with one’s health and 
general enjoyment of life should 
(termine the diet,” says Coach 
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SCOREBOARD COMPANY 
S37 WATER ST., WEBSTER CITY, IOWA 
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Coach Advertising Department, 220 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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C. R. DANIELS (33) Uniform Makers 


[] Catalog on New Line of 
Football, Baseball, Soft- 
ball, Gym and Field 
Equipment 


Portable Bleachers 


DENVER CHEMICAL (41) 


Handbook, “Athletic 
Injuries” 


LINEN THREAD 


EAGLE REGALIA (48) 


Information on Sport 
Pins and Buttons, Medals, 
Flags, Banners 


MacGREGOR- 
GOLDSMITH (21) 


Sports Catalog 


See ad for offer of book- 
lets on Track and Field 


[) Basketball Foul Shooting 
Chart — How Many? 


BRADLEY M. LAYBURN (48) 


C) Informatien on Gym and 
Playground Apparatus, 


(Inside Front Cover) 
[-] Catalog on available nets 


MARBA SYSTEM (46) 


[_] Information on Athletic 
Equipment Reconditioning 


[] Free shipping containers 


McARTHUR & SONS (48) 


[] Pestwar School Towel 
Plan 


FRED MEDART (4) 


C1 Book, “Physical Training, 
Practical Suggestions for 
the Instructor” 


CD Booklet, “Physical 


Fitness Apparatus” 
[] Catalog on Telescopic 
Gym Seats, Steel Lockers 


C] Catalog on Basketball 
Backstops, Scoreboards 


MUTUAL LIFE (34) 
C Aptitude Test 


NADEN & SONS (47) 


[_] Information on 
Electric Scoreboards 


NATIONAL SPORTS (30) 


Catalogs: Bases, Mats, 
Rings, Training Bags, 
Wall Pads, Pad Covers 


NOCONA LEATHER (6) 
Information 


O-C MFG. CO. (43) 


[_] Information on Apex 
Athletic Supporter | 
(See ad on how to obtain 
Free Supporter) 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY (45) 


Information on Trunks, 
Klogs, Kicka Boards, Nose 
Clips, Caps, Swim Fins 


O’SHEA KNITTING (27) 


[_] Information on 
Athletic Wear 


(Numbers in parentheses denote page on which advertisement may be found) 


SEE PAGE 48 FOR OTHER LISTINGS AND FORM FOR SIGNATURE 
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